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APPLIED ECONOMICS 


Fourth Edition — By J. H. Dodd 


Typieal plan based 
on Chapter 7: 


Interesting, nontechnical introduc- 
tion that motivates the student’s in- 
terest. 


Major topics indicated by boldface 
paragraph headings stated as com- 
plete sentences. 


Minor headings are printed in bold- 
face italics. 


Nontechnical discussion pointed up 
with examples. 


Generous use of photographs. 


Generous use of diagrams, charts, 
tables, and sketches. 


Important new words and new terms 
are printed in italics when they are 
first introduced and explained. 


A list of new economic terms. 
Text questions on the chapter. 


Questions involving practical applica- 
tions. 


Subjects for class discussion. 
Topics for special reports. 


A carefully selected bibliography of 
reference readings. 








Organized for easy 
presentation and clear 
understanding ... 
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OFFICE 


PRACTICE 


By 


Peter L. Agnew 


A Laboratory Practice Outfit for Typing and 
Office Practice Containing a Series of 40 Jobs 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE 
is a laboratory outfit consisting of a 
book of transactions covering forty 
office jobs and the necessary business 
forms and stationery for completing 
these jobs on a typewriter. 


The jobs are realistic and all forms 
are regular standard size. The in- 
structions for each job explain what 
to do and give the data needed. The 
materials needed are in four separate 
folders. The completed work may be 
kept in the fifth folder. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 


New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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SUPPLIES INCLUDED 


Folder 1 
64 printed sheets 
23 letterheads 
13 sheets plain paper 
5 order blanks in duplicate 
4 phone call forms 
1 payroll form in duplicate 
1 change report in duplicate 
1 rough draft letter 
1 galley proof 
1 inventory form in duplicate 
1 inventory form 
8 interoffice memos 
1 interoffice in duplicate 
1 credit statement in duplicate 
1 credit memo in duplicate 
1 memorandum of currency in duplicate 


Folder 2 


33 sheets onionskin paper 
4 sheets carbon paper 


Folder 3 
8 legal forms 
25 index cards 
10 envelopes, small 
2 envelopes, executive 
6 envelopes, window 
1 business envelope, large 


Folder 4 
5 sales invoices in triplicate 
2 bills of lading in triplicate 
2 purchases requisitions in duplicate 
2 purchase orders in quadruplicate 
6 statements 
6 checks in duplicate 
1 promissory note in duplicate 
2 executivejletterh 
4 telegraph,blanks} 


Folder 5 


(For completed work) 
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Yes, You Have a Part in Business Teacher Education 


These days when the resources of the nation are considered, highest priority 
usually is given to what is called our human resources. Even half-serious con- 
sideration of the human factor in our world today serves to jar our thinking. 


It might be profitable for us to think along these lines when we tackle some 
of our current educational problems. For example, now, as it is necessary for 
us to face the problems associated with greatly expanded enrollments and as 
we begin to talk about more classrooms, and more money, and more teachers, 
undoubtedly it is the selective recruitment of prospective teachers and the 
proper training of these prospective teachers that is all-important. 

As business educators, we should be aware of the far-reaching implications 
of the personnel approach to our problem and be careful that we are not caught 
at the level of trying to discover and develop appeals that will serve simply to 
recruit a few more people for teaching. Instead, we should be found developing 
and using appeals that will serve to recruit, in so far as it is possible, precisely 
the kind of young men and women we want and need as teachers in our subject 
field. Then, we should heip train them and bring them into our group in the 
best way that we know how. 


Recognizing what.is expected to happen in American high schools and junior 
colleges in the way of expanded enrollments, and recognizing anticipated turn- 
over and replacement, we can see that business teachers trained and entering 
the profession during this and the next five years will at the end of the five-year 
period far outnumber those of us now in service. They will be in the majority. 
They can and probably will be approaching the front line of leadership and 
action. New business teachers need and should have certain types of in-service 
training. Supervisors, coordinators, and other administrative people will pro- 
vide part of it. However, some of it can be provided most effectively by fellow 
business teachers who know what the job is all about. 


Are you working with a new business teacher? Or is there one near you? Are 
you, appropriately and intelligently and wisely, trying to provide in-service 
training and indoctrination of the kind that perhaps only you could provide? 
Have you invited this new teacher to the county meeting, to the convention, 
to membership in our business teacher associations? Has he been invited to 
observe you and other experienced teachers in action in the classroom — those 
of you who now are to be identified as his co-workers and associates? 

You, as a business teacher in service, can and should help with the selective 
recruitment of prospective business teachers, of course. But, too, you can and 
you should help with certain important phases of business teacher education. 


LG agivore 


Edwin A. Swanson, president of Western Business 
Education Association; Division of Business, San Jose 
State College, San Jose, California. 


March, 1955 
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The Place of Commercial Contests 
in the Secondary School 


Many persons claim that contests are of 
great benefit; yet very little has been done 
to substantiate this contention. Some 
leaders in the commercial field believe that if 
a commercial contest could be conducted in 
such a way that the contestant thinks only 
of the thrill of taking part and excelling for 
his own personal satisfaction, rather than 
for some tangible award, the contest is well 
worth the preparation and effort needed to 
make it a success. Others are very much op- 
posed to commercial contests, and they, too, 
have good reasons. However, the majority 
of assertions made by proponents of both 
schools of thought have been based on mere 
observation rather than on actual knowledge 
and experimentation. 

Competition is an integral part of daily 
life and has been since the days of the Pil- 
grim fathers. During the time of Christ, 
competition in Greece and the Roman Em- 
pire was the theme of the day, and gladiators 
and contestants vied with each other for the 
glory of triumph over others and the win- 
ning of laurel wreaths denoting personal 
attainment. 

A commercial contest is patterned much 
after the thought in the preceding para- 
graph. It is earnest competition for superior- 
ity, victory, or strife between individuals 
or teams whose desire and ambition is to 
excel. It may become regarded as rivalry, 
which suggests a desire for personal grati- 
fication or for attaining worldly goods and 
recognition. It may even act as a form of 
motivation or stimulant to those participat- 
ing in it. 

Every spring, the Secretarial Training 
Department of the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity at Provo, Utah, invites the high 
schools and junior high schools in the region 
to enter contestants in a regional commercial 
contest. The contest features the following: 
first- and second-year shorthand, first- and 
second-year typewriting, and first-year book- 
keeping. 


by RUSSELL N. STANSFIELD 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 
PROVO, UTAH 


On the day of one of the contests a group 
of teachers whose students were entered 
as contestants began to discuss whether or 
not this type of activity was of benefit to 
the students participating. Of course each 
teacher had his own opinion. As a result of 
their discussion, I made a study of commer- 
cial contests in the state of Utah and learned 
some very astonishing facts about contests. 

Some educators believe that contests 
furnish an excellent means of motivation 
for students and teachers. The following 
paragraphs take into consideration the 
viewpoint of those who favor commercial 
contests. Harvey A. Andruss says:! 

If competitive examinations are properly formulated 
and conducted, administrators, teachers, students, and 
those interested in research may expect commercial 
contests to produce outcomes which cannot be other- 
wise obtained. 

One of the best practical opportunities for educators 
to determine instructional efficiency is through the use 
of competitive examinations. 

Used in everyday classwork during the 
entire year, contests act as an impetus for 
better work and, in general, raise the stand- 
ards to a higher level. Contests give stu- 
dents an opportunity to find out just where 
they stand in comparison with other stu- 
dents. Through their hard work and in- 
terest in contests students develop an ele- 
ment of business efficiency. Not only do the 
superior students perform better because of 
competition, but all levels of ability are put 
on a higher plane through capitalization of 
the contest idea. 

Some instructors believe that a commercial 
contest provides a situation involving pur- 
poseful activity. As a result of testing them- 
selves under interscholastic competition, 
students may realize a degree of comparison 
that closely parallels the practical life situa- 
tion. Thus, the participation of students in 
a contest provides them with a life expe- 
rience regardless of the success or failure of 


this attempt in terms of the scores made in P 


the contest examinations. 


‘Harvey A. Andruss, Better Business Education (New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 1942), p. $02. 
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Many administrators believe that stu- 
Hents participating in a contest have a 
thance to explore new situations that may 
bause them to reach some definite decision 
egarding their future vocations. The prepa- 
ation for a commercial contest presents an 
pportunity for encouraging students to 
ultivate a liking for thoroughness in study 
nd in skill accomplishment. 

The real rewards of a contest are not the 
ups and pins, but the enthusiasms aroused 
students and teachers for increased ability 

well as the benefits derived from the 

sociation with other schools of the state. 
he contest can be used as an instrument to 
ncourage the growth of good sportsman- 
hip, a characteristic that is desirable and 
astly important in the business world. 
he contacts made by the students and 
eachers and the spirit of friendly competi- 
ion are effective rewards for their efforts. In 
any instances those students who do not 
in places of honor in a contest receive far 
eater benefits than those who win. The 
ttitude of effort and of doing the best they 
an, regardless of the odds against them, and 
ealizing that only a few can be at the top, are 
onducive to the development of highly de- 
irable personal qualities. 
In a survey conducted in 1931 by the 
nsas State Teachers College at Emporia,? 
o determine the attitude of schoolmen to- 
ard the state commercial contests, over 
eventy-five per cent of all schoolmen re- 
ponding to the questionnaire agreed on the 
ollowing values as outconies of the state 
ontests: 

1. A commercial contest is a motivating force in 
promoting scholarship. 

A commercial contest is a means of comparing 

achievement. 

. A commercial contest establishes competition 

within classes. 

. A commercial contest maintains interest in 

school at a time when interest generally lags. 

. A commercial contest makes students strive to 

surpass themselves as well as their classmates. 

. A commercial contest makes students strive to 

surpass students of other classes. 

. A commercial contest enco students to try 
to surpass the requirements for an “A” grade. 

. A commercial contest motivates the work of 

teachers. 

. A commercial contest causes students to check 
on subject matter not in the regular textbook. 

. A commercial contest serves to convince parents 
and patrons that the schools are pushing scholas- 
tic achievement. 

There are some administrators and 

teachers in the state of Utah who feel that 

fommercial contests should definitely not 
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Emporia, Kansas, 1931. 
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*Shu-Kuei Carol Chen, Honors and Awards in American High Schools ( 


be held—that the disadvan are far 
greater than the advantages. It is their con- 
tention that commercial contests, as they 
are conducted at the present in most cases, 
‘do not contribute a great deal to the meas- 
urement of the ability of the participating 
students. They are also of the opinion that 
often an instructor’s ability to retain his 
position depends upon the record made by 
his students in the contest. School officials 
seem to lose sight of the fact that human 
beings make errors and that all students are 
not endowed with the motor ability, emo- 
tional control, and native intelligence nec- 
essary to compete in contests. Often a few 
students are given all the attention, and the 
rest of the class suffers. 

One business teacher tried out students 
for the typewriting contest before school 
closed for vacation. Typewriters from the 
school were placed in the homes of the most 
promising students for the summer. The 
teacher gave these promising students 
private lessons during vacation and when 
school opened in September the few stu- 
dents who had been trained during the sum- 
mer were able to write about 40 words a 
minute. One could readily see how this 
school could keep on winning the novice 
typewriting event for year after year, with a 
team average in the high 50’s and 60’s. 

Oftentimes the success of a business de- 
partment in a high school is judged solely 
by the number of first places won in a com- 
mercial contest instead of by results 
achieved on the job. When this happens it is 
no wonder that schools are criticized for turn- 
ing out poor products. When a student 
graduates from high school, very little effort 
is expended by the school to learn how 
well he does on a job. Some individuals fail 
to realize that the real test for the success 
of any vocational department is whether or 
not the graduate can get a job and hold it. 

The friendships lost because of disagree- 
ment in checking contest papers and the 
selfish attitudes displayed by many partici- 
pating teachers do not help the cause of 
education in general, and commercial educa- 
tion in particular. 

Shu-Kuei Carol Chen lists the following 
arguments against contest awards: 

1. Honors and awards are artificial stimuli and fail 

to interest the student. 

2. Honors and awards develop conceit and create a 

alse sense of value on the part of the recipients. 


$. Honors and awards may become the ends rather 
than the means for encouraging ability. 


*Pauline Henderson, “Ten Years of Scholarship Contests,” Teaching, Vol. 10, No. 8, Kansas State Teachers College, 


: The Hillside Press, 1988), p. 156. 
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. Honors and awards fasten attention upon the 
reward and detract from a permanent desire for 
improvement. 

. Honors and awards serve as extrinsic motivation 
which is not likely to lead to an intrinsic love of 
commercial work. 


. Honors and awards give students the idea that 


participation in this type of activity should lead 
to some form of compensation. 


The main arguments, other than those 
already touched on, against commercial 
contests are: (1) they produce intense 
nervous strain, (2) they give students false 
ideas of values in that some teachers select 
certain students and train them only for the 
contest, (3) the contestants’ moral conduct 
is not always good, (4) contests create finan- 
cial burdens, and (5) contests are contrary 
to accepted philosophies of education; that 
is, education should be for all and not just 
the few who happen to be chosen. 

I believe that commercial contests have a 
place in the secondary schools but I also be- 
lieve that they can be improved. Many, 
many times the question has been asked, 
“How can commercial contests be im- 
proved?” The answer is not generally 
known; therefore, the results of competitive 
examinations should be treated with in- 
creased respect as the mediums of evalua- 
tion are refined and kept abreast with mod- 
ern principles of guidance and research. 
The sponsors of a contest should always be 
concerned with the validity, reliability, 
and objectivity of the tests used in any com- 
petitive event. 

It has been more or less traditional in the 
business education field to utilize straight- 
copy speed tests for typewriting, dictation 
tests.and transcription for shorthand, and 
figure-less tests for bookkeeping. These 
examinations have been used to measure 
“skills” in typewriting, shorthand, and book- 
keeping with a reasonable degree of accu- 
racy. Most contest managers have continued 
to use the traditional tests because of the 
facility with which they could be checked 
and scored and because of the large number 
of participants and the necessity for having 
the results tabulated on the day of the con- 
test. 

Some educators would like to see a 
league or conference of perhaps five, ten, or 
fifteen schools draw up a schedule for com- 
mercial contests just as is done in football 
and basketball. A certain number of stu- 
dents from each school could be chosen for a 
team and they would write during the year 
against the other teams. Different students 
could be used from time to time when some- 
one on the team was defeated or outdis- 
tanced by another member of the class. A 
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record couldjbe kept of the number of wirs 
and losses, and at the end of the schedule 
a cup or other award could be presented 
to the winning school. This idea could be 
worked out in shorthand, bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and other commercial subjects. 

In most of the contests throughout the 
state of Utah, straight-copy speed tests for 
typewriting have been used. Some teachers 
feel that they are inadequate and suggest 
that more practical tests be evolved. For 
instance, it is now recognized that emphasis 
should not only be on the development of 
typing skills, but also on the application of 
such skill and technique in practical busi- 
ness office procedures. Speed in manipulat- 
ing the keys of a typewriter as expressed in 
terms of so many net words a minute is 
evidence of technical skill; however, many a 
typist never encounters a similar situation 
in business. Therefore, testing for typewrit- 
ing ability should not consist entirely of 
straight-copy matter. Emphasis should be 
placed on letter writing and exercises in- 
volving various uses of the machine, such as 
crowding, spreading, erasing, centering, 
filling in blanks, underscoring, and _ so 
forth. Tests should include business letter 
problems, such as syllabicating, spelling, 
punctuating, capitalizing, and paragraph- 
ing. The tests should also include types of 
production work, such as envelope address- 
ing, manuscript writing, tabulation, and 
carbon work. While it is recognized that 
these elements of testing are very desirable, 
any commercial contest manager would 
naturally think twice before including all 
these items in a test because the job of grad- 
ing this type of test objectively in a contest 
would be exceedingly difficult. 

Examinations for shorthand students 
should also be supplemented to more ade- 
quately measure the students’ abilities and 
knowledge in business situations. The pres- 
ent dictation tests could be made longer and 
there could be more stress put on the rate of 
speed in transcription. The contest winners 
would be determined on the number of 
mailable letters produced within a specific 
time limit. This procedure for determining 
the winner would be one way of improving 
the shorthand contests. 

Bookkeeping tests should inelude a sec- 
tion of interpretative and evaluation ques- 
tions that would require a student to use his 
knowledge and understanding of bookkeep- 
ing terms and facts in their relation to ac- 
tual business. Tests in bookkeeping should 
also give more weight to evaluating the 

(Concluded on page 297) 
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Use Personal Typing to Meet 
Personal Needs 


by GENE P. ROGERS, MAQUOKETA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MAQUOKETA, IOWA 


Here you will find a resourceful plan of 
organizing and teaching a course in personal 
typing. 


A few years ago, in answer to the increasing 
demands of students for an opportunity to 
learn nonvocational typing, a course in per- 
sonal typing was introduced into the high 
school curriculum. During the first two 
years the course did not differ materially 
from the vocational course. Both used the 
same textbooks and problems. 

However, three years ago, as a result of a 
survey of the students taking the course, it 
was found that very few had a desire to learn 
the details of vocational typewriting. While 
the knowledge of typing business correspond- 
ence was generally desired, it was secondary 
to many other areas, particularly for those 
students who were planning to attend 
college. As a result of this, a course that 
would meet the individual needs was formu- 
lated. 

The course in personal typing is limited 
to seniors, which eliminates conflict with a 
desire to go on into vocational typing. The 
course is organized on a one- or two-semester 
basis. If the student feels he has sufficient 
typing ability at the end of one semester, he 
may substitute another course for Personal 
Typing II. However, most of the students 
do not feel that they do have sufficient skill 
at the end of one semester since they do not 
have occasion to continue practice work on 
their own. For this reason, a large number 
of the students continue with the second 
semester. 

We use a one-semester book that covers 
nearly all the techniques and skills that the 
student will need in his personal typing. 
As it is a one-semester text, however, the 
problem of second-semester work remained. 

In order to solve this problem, the survey 
sheets were again resorted to. In organizing 
the work for the second semester, a review 
was made of the weaknesses of the students 
as indicated by the profile cards of the Iowa 
Tests of Educational Development. At that 
time the most notable weaknesses were evi- 
dent in the use of resource material and in 
certain phases of social science. Inasmuch 
as we do not have much work in art and 
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music appreciation, it was felt that some 
work should be furnished along this line. 

A core unit was devised that included 
typing projects centered in the problems of 
semantics, discussions of artists and art 
periods, discussions of music, including a 
problem on the history of jazz, a comparison 
of the various types of literary works 
through typing and comparing short pas- 
sages of various authors and techniques, 
business and social correspondence, and 
typing for social organizations. The methods 
used to present the material ranged from 
straight-copy typewriting, with remarks and 
opinions to be composed by the student, to 
manuscripts on the various problems of art, 
music and economics. 

This core unit, although adding to the 
value of the course, did not meet individual 
needs. In order to overcome this, the stu- 
dents were asked to select certain areas that 
they desired to pursue individually. A check 
sheet was furnished showing areas for addi- 
tional emphasis upon typing manuscripts, 
reports and reviews; business correspond- 
ence; composition; and several spaces for 
others. Since many of the boys taking the 
course anticipated entering the armed forces, 
a unit on the preparation of military corre- 
spondence and military filing was intro- 
duced. Nearly all those boys not planning 
to enter college immediately choose this 
area of concentration. Many students choose 
more than one area of concentration. This 
poses no problem since prepared problems 
are merely interchanged and added to the 
core units before they are fastened in the 
student’s booklet. 

The flexibility of this arrangement may be 
readily seen. In one case a student desired 
to acquire detailed knowledge of social 
correspondence and form. It was a simple 
matter to locate suitable text material in an 
etiquette book and to prepare typing prob- 
lems to fit the material. It is equally easy to 
adapt work from any other area, although 
most students choose one of the suggested 
areas. 
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JOB BREAKDOWN SHEET 


Teacher ROGERS 





Class PERSONAL TYPING 








Important Steps in the Job 


Key Points 





(1) Select a topic from the list given. 


1. Race Problems 

2. Business Cycles 

3. Comparison of Democracy in the United 
States and Communism in Russia 





(2) Locate all of the available material you 
can on the subject. Prepare a bibliog- 
raphy card on each source. 





(3) Narrow down the topic to one which 
you can handle. 


Use the following sources for this survey: 
1. Encyclopedia 
2. World Book 


3. Magazines (Use Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature) 


Books (Use card catalog) 

. Statistical Abstract 

. Historical Statistics of the U. S. 
. Pamphlet File 

. Almanac 

Atlas 

. Dictionary 

. Newspapers 


mM ODODIAAS 


—_ 








(4) Select the bibliographical cards that 
fit your topic as narrowed down. Pre- 
pare note cards on these as you read the 
material. 


Notice: In the example furnished you, the 
topic of Race Problems was narrowed down 
to one race problem only. If sufficient 
material were available it might be better to 
take a smaller phase of the problem, such as 
housing or health facilities. 





Be sure you have the name of the article, 
book, etc., the author, the publisher, the 
date of publication, where published and 
page numbers. This will be used in footnotes 
and in the bibliography. 








(5) Prepare your outline from the note 
cards. 





(6) Prepare the rough draft. 


Triple-space so that plenty of room will be 
allowed for revision. 





(7) Revise and retype in finished form. 





You should have the following: 
Title Page 
Manuscript — Check for footnotes 
Bibliography 


CHECK FOR UNCORRECTED ERRORS 
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The most immediate thought when read- 
ing of such a ge is undoubtedly, 
VWihere do you get the material? For the 
purposes of this course, much of the literary 
material was specially written and dupli- 
cated. The material on the problems of the 
communication of ideas, emotive language, 
and literary style was composed from the 
background and sources of the author. Many 
typing problems on business and social 
correspondence are assigned from our regular 
typing book, although problems on typing 
minutes of a meeting, press releases, and a 
few such miscellaneous problems were spe- 
cially prepared. Problems for the prepara- 
tion of military correspondence and filing 
are from a book on this subject. 

In the preparation of manuscripts, reports, 
and reviews, the students are allowed to go 
to the school library to work. Inasmuch as 
the students proceed at their own speed, this 
does not encounter a mass movement at any 
one time. A limit may be placed on the 
number of class hours that a student may 
use for this reference work. 

During the first semester the students are 
introduced to the proper forms and rules 
for the preparation of manuscripts. It is a 
much faster teaching method to have the 
student refer to his typing textbook from 
the first semester for answers than to answer 
all questions directly. In the matter of 
using resources, however, the experience is 
likely to be much more limited. To help 
overcome this, the student is given an 
individual explanation of the sources avail- 
able before starting the block and is fur- 
nished with a job instruction sheet of the 
method of approach. A summary of the 
data on the instruction sheet for preparing 
the manuscript is shown on page 296. Other 
job instruction sheets are furnished when 
necessary to eliminate needless. repetition of 
instructions a second and third time. 

The pattern of presentation of the blocks 
is planned to furnish a variety in the type of 
material and activity. This helps to main- 
tain an interest in the material to be pre- 
sented and reduces the monotony of long 
periods of the same type of work. In order to 
improve speed and accuracy, drills are pro- 
vided at the beginning of each period. 
Another alternative is the use of periodical 
drives for speed or accuracy. 

There might be some question as to the 
production rates when no time schedule is 
maintained. It appears, however, that the 
competition of “piece work” offsets the lack 
of rigid time schedules, even though the 
blocks typed vary from student to student. 
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Not only is production increased but grading 
problems are also reduced. As a unit is 
completed, it is checked over with the stu- 
dent, necessary corrections made, graded, 
and filed. Since a block contains several 
problems, the grading and filing of numerous 
separate papers is eliminated. Blocks may 
be graded on a grade basis times the number 
of units completed or on the total number of 
blocks completed according to specific qual- 
ity requirements. 

An evaluation of the material must be 
made each year if it is to continue to meet 
the individual needs and situation. The 
core unit may be inadequate for some groups 
but over a few years’ time quite a range of 
material can be collected, thus making 
changes relatively easy to effect. 

The best evaluation of the course as it has 
been presented is doubtlessly the opinions 
of the students who have completed it. 
Nearly ali the boys who have entered the 
service or reserve units have been immedi- 
ately assigned to clerical service schools of 
some sort. The students returning on visits 
from college have reported that the course 
has been immensely helpful, not only from 
a typing point of view but also from the 
valuable material contained in the course. 
As a further indication, the check out rate 
of the books utilized in the core unit in- 
creased considerably. 








The Place of Commercial Contests 
(Continued from page 294) 


ability of students in figure work, in solving 
accurately problems requiring the four 
mathematical operations. There should be 
supplemental tests to measure the students’ 
capacity and efficiency in working problems 
in journalizing, classifying accounts, writing 
and filling in business papers, making ad- 
justing entries on working sheets, and mak- 
ing closing entries. 

During the eight years that I have been 
in the business education field, I have con- 
cluded that there is little agreement on 
whether or not commercial contests should 
be held. The one thing that is agreed upon, 
however, is that tests given in commerci 
contests in this state conform to the type 
used throughout the nation and vary in few 
ways. The Utah High School Activities 
Association is responsible at the present 
time for setting standards in the approved 
Regional Commercial Contests, for fur- 

ishing the tests to be used, and for in- 
cluding accurate instructions for admin- 
istering them. 
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Business Teachers— 
Put Your Camera to Work! 


by CHARLES B. SMITH, LANSING HIGH SCHOOL 
LANSING, IOWA 


and LOUIS C. NANASSY, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


In this article the authors present many helpful suggestions 
out of their own experience for providing inexpensive visual 
aids that may be used in business education classes. 


The increased popularity of the versatile 
miniature camera as a source of inexpensive 
color slides and even lower cost black and 
white pictures has made many teachers 
camera-conscious. No doubt you, too, are 
an owner or have access to the conventional 
35-mm. or bantam type camera. If so, why 
not put your camera to work by making 
effective and inexpensive visual aids for your 
classroom teaching? If you are a novice, 
have no fear, for by following a few simple 
suggestions you may turn out an enviable 
series of slides or filmstrips that may be 
better suited to your teaching purposes than 
some professionally produced efforts. 

Many excellent filmstrips have been pro- 
duced commercially and are available for 
classroom use. However, even these low-cost 
visual aids do not always readily find their 
way into many school budgets. Since you 
as an amateur photographer make pictures 
for the pleasure you derive from this activity, 
the small expense involved will easily be 
borne by you and you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that it will serve a very 
useful professional purpose. 

Bookkeeping, distributive education, gen- 
eral business, office practice, shorthand, 
typewriting — in fact, virtually every busi- 
ness subject — present a challenge to your 
ingenuity to find suitable materials and 
situations to photograph in order to form an 
interesting and instructive set of visual aids. 

Your students are ideal models for demon- 
strating machines and techniques in type- 
writing and office practice. You will find 
them more than willing to cooperate and 
they will get a thrill from helping to demon- 
strate for the purpose of producing projected 
aids. Techniques such as correct posture 
at the typewriter, manipulating machine 
parts, and chain feeding of envelopes lend 
themselves for photographing. 
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Various letter forms, letter placement aids, 
and tabulation set-ups are other possibilities. 
Also, one may copy by means of the camera 
various business papers, samples of book- 
keeping journals and ledgers as used in 
business, legal forms for business law, and 
advertisements for consumer economics, just 
to mention a few other examples. 

Arrange to take your camera and a flash 
attachment into large business offices and 
snap pictures to show the variety of machines 
in use and also the size of the offices. Many 
students have but a faint conception of the 
size and diversity of activity in large offices. 
Likewise, merchandise displays in stores, 
samples of effective sales promotion, store 
personnel in action, and similar real, busi- 
nesslike situations are all possible subjects 
for your camera. 

Posters, charts, and diagrams (teacher- 

1ade or commercially produced) may be 
copied photographically to reduce your 
storage problems and also to increase the 
effectiveness of the visual aid. Only your 
imagination, observation, and ingenuity will 
limit the variety of materials awaiting your 
photographic ability. 

This discussion is directed primarily at 
the beginner and not an advanced amateur; 
therefore, complex technicalities will be dis- 
pensed with and explanations given in an 
easy-to-follow form. 

If you do not already own a 35-mm. 
camera, perhaps you might be interested in 
purchasing one. There is a wide selection of 
35-mm. cameras available in a price range of 
about $30 to over $400, depending upon the 
make and model. Cameras selling in the 
price range of $30 to $75 contain most of the 
features that will satisfy beginners as well as 
many advanced amateurs. 

When you are ready to purchase a camera, 
a talk with a reputable camera dealer will 
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clarify many features that need not be 
described here. A dealer will help you select 
a camera that will serve as an all-purpose 
camera, for general and vacation use, as 
well as one that is suitable for copying and 
indoor work. 

Assuming that you are sufficiently moti- 
vated to try your hand at producing slides 
or filmstrips, the following attachments and 
supplies are basic for copying your materials, 
all of which are available at any photo- 
graphic supply store: A 1+ portrait lens 
(close-up lens) to fit your camera, approxi- 
mate cost, $3.00; a #2 photoflood lamp, about 
35 cents; and a ruler or tape measure. Other 
items that are useful, but not absolutely 
necessary, are a tripod, a reflector for the 
photoflood lamp, and an exposure meter. 
One can improvise a tripod by using books 
or some other rigid support for the camera. 
A reflector for the lamp can be fashioned 
from cardboard and aluminum foil. Ex- 
posure can be judged from the film manu- 
facturer’s rating sheet accompanying the 
film. 

When the sheets, drawings, pictures, and 
so forth, are ready to be photographed, 
either tack the material on a wall, bulletin 
board, or lay flat under a piece of glass, 
depending upon the convenience of placing 
the camera. 

The photoflood lamp and reflector should 
be placed about three feet from the subject 
to be photographed. Next, measure the 
distance carefully from the portrait lens on 
the camera to the subject. The table below 
gives the settings for the 1+ portrait lens. 

Camera Distance of 


setting subject to lens 
in feet in inches in inches 


3834 185% x 28 
3234 16 x23% 
2954 14 x@l 
25% 1%x1t 
215% 10 x15 
203% 914 x 14 
For example, an 84% x 11 page could be 
copied with ease if the page were 203% inches 
from the camera close-up lens when the 
camera lens was set at 31% feet for focus. 
The choice of film for the project is de- 
pendent upon such factors as the amount of 
light available, type of material being photo- 
graphed, and the results desired. For black 
and white slides, a direct positive film is 
available in 35-mm. size. This film, when 
developed, gives a positive transparency 
without further processing. This type of 
film is ideal for copying bookkeeping, type- 
writing, and shorthand aids, and one #2 


Field covered 
by camera 
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photoflood lamp will produce satisfactory 
exposures. 

The popular color films such as Koda- 
chrome and Ansco color are particularly well 
suited for photographing live models and 
subject areas where color is important and 
will add to the effectiveness of the slide. The 
color films, however, are much slower in 
speed and will require more light on the 
subject, such as two #2 photofloods. 

One important point to remember in 
selecting color film is to specify whether you 
desire “daylight” or “type A” color film. 
Daylight film is to be used outdoors under 
natural light, while type A is for use indoors 
or ‘under artificial light. There are various 
combinations available through the use of 
filters that will permit the use of either type 
of film in a light for which it was not specifi- 
cally designed. Camera manuals generally 
cover this point more thoroughly. Of the 
popular makes of film, the retail price of 
Kodachrome includes the processing charge, 
while it is not included in the initial price of 
Ansco color. 

A caution to observe in copying with the 
miniature camera concerns parallax. When 
the camera is placed very close to the subject 
to be photographed, the eye-level view finder 
and the camera lens do not see the same 
portion of the subject because of the distance 
of the view finder above the camera lens. 
Parallax is so slight that it is of little conse- 
quence when the subject is over 3 to 5 fvet 
from most cameras. When confronted with 
this condition, it is better to set the camera 
with portrait lens to cover a wider area than 
the subject to allow for error in placing the 
camera. Without the aid of a copying frame, 
one may center the camera satisfactorily by 
visually determining that the camera lens 
points to the center of the article to be 
copied. 

A beginner would probably have better 
results at the outset in producing the 
2” x 2” slides rather than filmstrips. This 
suggestion is made because any failure in 
exposures would produce blank or unusable 
frames in sequence while 2” x 2” slides would 
allow the amateur to retake the defective 
pictures to complete the series of slides. 
When some proficiency in using the camera 
has been acquired, a filmstrip series could be 
made. 

In making a filmstrip, one must consider 
the relation of the pictures to each other in 
the series. Holding the camera in the normal 
position produces pictures side by side on the 
film. For a filmstrip, the camera should be 

(Concluded on page 302) 
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The Master Teacher in Business Edu- 
eation Can Help the Stadent Teacher 


by ELIZABETH M. MILLER 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


How can the cooperating or master business education teacher 
help the student teacher? To answer this question for the 
cooperating teacher, Miss Miller lists twenty-six suggestions. 


Jane was in my office for a conference con- 
cerning a lesson she had taught in a begin- 
ning college typing class. She was to be 
assigned to a high school for student teach- 
ing next semester and was eager for as much 
practical experience as possible before she 
left the campus. Eyes sparkling and voice 
full of contagious enthusiasm, she remarked, 
“When I selected the business education 
curriculum, I really had no intention to 
teach. Now I wonder why I ever wanted to 
do anything else!” 


Such enthusiasm is not uncommon among 
young men and women preparing for teach- 
ing and yet, tragically often, somewhere 
along the way, this zest is lost, to be replaced 
by half-hearted, unimaginative, lacklustre 
attitudes. It is not the purpose of this 
article to discuss why the early enthusiasm 
of student teachers often diminishes after 
the first year of teaching. The reasons are 
doubtless legion — economic, personal, ad- 
ministrative, and so on. The purpose of this 
article is to suggest what I feel may be a 
logical step to insure that the Janes and Joes 
who will become business education teachers 


will continue to be enthusiastic and eager. 


In the case of Jane, the college had appar- 
ently done a good job of pre-student-teach- 
ing orientation. ‘The next influence that 
would impress and mold her would be her 
student teaching. What happens during 
this period could disillusion her or, it is 
hoped, could foster and fire her zeal for 
teaching in a way that would carry over 
into professional growth when she is teaching 
full time. 

Since it is the cooperating or master 

‘Helen Reynolds, “Summary 


of Business Sng, pla age ‘Taativatio Bulletin 
‘Reva Benton La “ot 
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teacher in the high school who will most 
closely be associated with the student during 
his student teaching, it is primarily with the 
cooperating teacher that this aritcle is 
concerned. 

Not long ago, there appeared a summary 
of a group discussion by business teacher- 
training supervisors stating, “It was felt 
that the cooperating teacher should receive 
remuneration and should have an oppor- 
tunity of contributing more to the develop- 
ment of the student teacher. It was felt 
that the cooperating teacher could not be 
asked to contribute too much when the 
teacher was not receiving either compensa- 
tion or a reduction in load.” 

Ideally, the cooperating teacher might 
have extra remuneration or a reduction in 
teaching load, or both. Practically, in many 
situations, the cooperating teacher gets only 
a token payment or nothing. While teacher- 
training supervisors, administrators, and 
cooperating teachers are studying the prob- 
lem and trying to develop a fairer and better 
program, should the student teacher’s ex- 
perience be disheartening and shoddy? 
Should not all business education teachers 
feel a willingness to accept student teachers, 
if asked, and a professional responsibility 
to help in the development of the best possi- 
ble future teachers of business education? 
__dBesides the usual nominal remuneration, 
there are other compensations for the co- 
operating teacher in working with student 
teachers, In a study at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, approximately 75 per cent of the 
cooperating teachers surveyed in business 
education said that they considered the 
students assigned to them an asset.? 


of Discussion Group Dealing with Poeitems of Student Teaching,” National Association 
0. 54, Jane, 1951, 
Survey of Selected Administrative an 

Business Education atthe Oklabonse Agricultural and Mechanical College, 8 


Supervisory, frrengemente, for Student Teaching in 
water, Oklahoma,” 8. thesis, 1950, pp. 39-40. 
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The cooperating teacher working sympa- 
thetically with the student teacher can find 
the experience rewarding in many ways. The 
student teacher can assist in many of the 
routine responsibilities such as roll taking, 
record keeping, paper grading, and so on — 
although he should not be kept at this kind 
of work exclusively or be burdened with it. 
The student teacher may well be able to give 
individual students assistance in instances 
where the cooperating teacher’s student 
load is too heavy to allow anything but a 
minimum amount of time for helping in- 
dividuals. The student teacher may bring 
a fresh viewpoint and new ideas to the class- 
room. In other words, the student teacher 
can be a help, not a hindrance, to the able 
and understanding cooperating teacher. 

As a result of an informal survey I made, 
it appears that a number of colleges offering 
teacher training in business education do 
very little in the area of selection and evalua- 
tion of cooperating teachers. It was the con- 
sensus that it was not the function of the 
college to in any way supervise the co- 
operating teacher. Blackstone substantiates 
this point of view that the colleges should 
under no circumstance attempt to supervise 
or criticize the cooperating teacher. “Any 
control the college or university may have 
should be in the assignment of cadet teachers 
to specific supervising teachers.” 

It is granted that supervision of cooperat- 
ing teachers is decidedly not a function of the 
college. However, the college should not 
assume that the cooperating teacher in- 
tuitively knows what to do to help a student 
teacher, especially during his first exper- 
lences as a cooperating teacher. 

There are many things the cooperating 
teacher can do to give a student the richest 
possible student teaching experience in 
business education. The tems listed here 
are not intended to. be all inclusive, but 
merely suggestive. The alert cooperating 
teacher will want to adapt these suggestions 
to his needs and to add others. No attempt 
has been made to arrange the suggestions in 
the order of their importance. The idea that 
such a list as this might be helpful came to 
me as a result of talking with several co- 
operating teachers who agreed that they 
were often in a quandary as to what was ex- 
pected of them. 

The cooperating teacher in business educa- 
tion should: 


1. Sincerely like young people and be 


2, 
3. 


willing to accept student teachers for 
reasons other than honorarium. 

Be judged competent basically in areas 
which delineate any good teacher. 
Guide the student teacher into his 
teaching gradually through (a) ob- 
servation and discussion, (b) lessons 
taught while the cooperating teacher 
is in the room, followed by conferences, 
and (c) ultimately a period when stu- 
dent is completely responsible for meet- 
ing the cooperating teacher’s schedule, 
with the latter frequently out of the 
room. ; 
Be sympathetic with the needs of stu- 
dent teachers and unafraid, after ini- 
tial observations and planning, to let 
the student “take over,” using his own 
ideas. 

Work closely with the college super- 
visor and be willing to meet with other 
cooperating teachers and the college 
staff. Such conferences can be held 
both in the high school and on the 
college campus. 


. Orient the student teacher to the regu- 


lations and practices of the cooperating 
high school, including lunchroom pro- 
cedures, use of teachers’ room, hours 
observed, and so forth. See that the 
student is provided with a manual of 
procedure or handbook if one is avail- 
able.‘ 


. Introduce the student to all members 


. Demonstrate 


of the business education department 
and explain the procedures in the 
department. 

during observation 
lessons that he is competent in the 
areas of business education he is teach- 
ing. (He can demonstrate masterfully 
the skills he is teaching: shorthand, 
typewriting, office machines, etc.) 
Help the student interpret student 
records: results of objective tests, 
health records, and the like. 


. Direct and assist the student in the 


preparation of unit and daily plans. 


. Never interrupt or contribute un- 


solicited comments during the actual 
presentation of a lesson by the student 
teacher. (If it is ever necessary to 
step in, the cooperating teacher should 
handle the situation so that the student 
teacher is not embarrassed.) 


*Bruce I. Blackstone, “Supervision of Student Teachers,” Administration and Supervision of Business Education, American 
Business Education Yearbook, Vol. IX, 1952, p. 168. 


‘For one such handbook, refer to “A Handbook for Student Teachers in Business Education,” Curriculum Division Publication 
No. SC-465, Los Angeles City School Districts, Los Angeles, California. 
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12. Discuss each lesson after the student 


teaches, praising strengths and point- 
ing to weaknesses, constructively offer- 
ing suggestions for overcoming weak- 
nesses, and openly discuss mutual 
problems. 

Refer the student to professional litera- 
ture and discuss articles he asks student 
to read concerning lessons to be taught. 


. Include the student teacher in extra- 


curricular activities he sponsors, such 
as clubs, yearbook, debate, and so 
forth. 


. Take the student to professional meet- 


ings: teachers’ meetings, social func- 
tions, PTA, and business education 
groups. 


. Let student help arrange co-curricular 


activities: field trips, demonstrations, 
exhibits, audio-visual aids, and outside 
speakers from business and industry. 


. Share his interest in the business com- 


munity with the student. Acquaint 
student with problems of business and 
industry in the area as they affect the 
school program. 


. Give the student a realization of the 


teacher’s responsibility to be interested 
in and enter into civic projects. 


. Show the student that he will be a 


better business teacher because he 
keeps up with fields outside his special- 
ization: current events, art, literature, 
movies, and so forth. 


. Familiarize the student with the objec- 


tive and standardized tests in business 
education. 


. Never make slighting or unprofessional 


remarks about other teachers with 
whom he is associated. Demonstrate 
highest ethical procedures in all his 
relationships — with administrators, 
fellow teachers, parents, businessmen, 
and students. 


. Let the student teach more than one 


subject and see that the student ob- 
serves classes taught by other teachers 
in areas not taught by the cooperating 
teacher (both business and other). 


. Impress upon the student teacher the 


importance of student follow-up and 
survey of the business community in 
order to keep the business curriculum 
“alive” and adapted to the needs of 
students who go out to work in the 
businesses and industries of the area. 


. Make student teacher aware of the 


guidance program offered by the school 
district and the business teacher’s role 
in that program: health services, place- 


ment, occupational information, and 
so forth. 

. Help the student to evaluate his stu- 
dent teaching in the light of his pur- 
poses and goals, to the end that what 
he teaches provides better instruction 
and learning experiences for the stu- 
dents in his classes. 

. Let the student have some leeway in the 
presentation of lessons. (No two ex- 
perienced teachers use the same 
methods. Results are what count.) 

This list of suggestions may appear to be 
a “large order” at first glance. And yet it 
suggests primarily things that a good teacher 
does as a matter of course, not something 
he will “‘adopt”’ just for the period when he is 
a cooperating teacher. 

The outstanding cooperating teacher is a 
good teacher, and he is enthusiastic about 
his contribution to the students in his 
school. His attitudes and his delight in being 
a good teacher are the most important things 
he has to impart to student teachers as- 
signed to him. 

Will cooperating. teachers in business 
education impart to their student teachers 
attitudes and practices that the students 
will want to emulate in their own teaching? 
Or will they concur with the cooperating 
teacher in business education who is re- 
ported to have said to the student teacher 
assigned to him, “You’re young. Why are 
you planning to teach? Don’t do it—get 
out into industry where the money is. This 
racket is only for the suckers!” 








Put Your Camera to Work 


(Continued from page 299) 


held or placed on end to produce pictures in 
proper position for use in the filmstrip 
projector. 

To assure your film remaining in strip 
form, clip a corner from the Kodachrome 
mailing tag. This notifies the Kodachrome 
processor that you do not desire the film to 
be cut or mounted. When using other than 
Kodachrome, notify the processor that you 
desire the film to be returned in strip form. 

It is hoped that you will try the interesting 
and rewarding process of making photo- 
graphic visual aids. You may expect some 
failures, but such failures should provide an 
incentive to learn and try again. Put your 
camera to work — both you and your class 
will profit by it! 
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Steelton High Sehool’s Work- 
Experience Program 


The school program that allows some 
students to gain a portion of their education 
in-actual, on-the-job situations holds few, if 
any, aspects of novelty for the business stu- 
dents of Steelton High School. Incredible as 
it may sound, the seeds of the work-expe- 
rience program now in operation were plant- 
ed as early as the year 1930. Unfortunately, 
no official record of this early program was 
maintained by the school, but the memory 
of the present head of the business depart- 
ment gives us assurance that there were at 
least a half dozen students doing part-time 
work, two of whom have recently been con- 
tacted concerning their participation in the 
outside work plan. 

Most of us recall that during the early 
1930’s jobs were far from plentiful. Thus, 
the few students who were fortunate enough 
to locate job openings in business during 
their final year in high school were granted 
permission to accept them on a part-time 
basis prior to graduation. ‘There was no 
agreement between the school and the em- 
ployer concerning the student’s remunera- 
tion, and in many cases the student re- 
ceived only trolley or bus fare to and from 
the place of employment. Even so, such 
rare job opportunities were greatly appre- 
ciated by the participating students because 
the part-time jobs frequently developed into 
permanent positions after graduation. 

From this early beginning, through the 
ensuing decade, and until shortly after the 
start of World War II, participation of the 
plan was rather sporadic. However, in 
about 1942 the added demand for office 
workers brought renewed interest in the 
work-experience plan. We have learned 
from the then acting principal of the high 
school that during several of the years when 
the war effort reached its peak, practically 
every available business student of the high 
school was engaged in some sort of outside 
clerical work. 

When the demand for assistance in busi- 
ness offices tapered off at the end of the 
actual war period, a slightly altered and more 
closely supervised work-experience program 
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by PAUL C. SHATTO, JR., STEELTON HIGH SCHOOL 
STEELTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


was begun. The first step in the revised pro- 
gram involved a survey: of many of the 
prospective employers in the immediate 
area to determine their needs for clerical 
help as well as an invitation to these em- 
ployers to participate in the plan. In this 
manner, a core group of employers who 
understood and were in agreement with the 
plans and methods of procedure outlined 
by the school was secured. In the years that 
have passed since 1946, the need for active 
recruitment by the school of employers 
willing to participate in the work-experience 
program has practically disappeared be- 
cause of the excellent results achieved by 
the program. Not only have former stu- 
dents, who themselves profited by the work- 
experience program, sold the program to 
present employers, but the employers as 
well have informed their friends and busi- 
ness associates of the details of the plan and 
its success until now the number of vacan- 
cies made known to the placement counselor 
frequently exceeds the number of available 
qualified students. 

Let us consider briefly the basis upon 
which the students are selected for partici- 
pation in the program. It is basically a 
matter of student volition and request. No 
student participates in the program unless 
he or she first expresses the desire to be in- 
cluded. The student must have a satisfac- 
tory scholastic rating. By “satisfactory” 
we do not mean that he must be an “A” 
student or even close to such a level, but 
rather that he is, in the opinion of his 
teachers, ready to and capable of handling 
in an acceptable fashion the duties to which 
he is assigned. (As a point of reference, it 
may be mentioned that participants are 
ordinarily expected to have grades of “C” 
or better on an A-B-C-D-F rating scale. 
The minimum “D” usually approximates 
70 per cent on a numerical basis.) In addi- 
tion to the grade requirement, the student 
is referred to the employer by the guidance 
and placement counselor who investigates 
both job and potential employee for proba- 
ble compatibility before making a recom- 
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mendation. The counselor points out to the 
employer that much of the responsibility 
for successful results from this on-the-job 
training rests upon the employer’s shoulders 
and that work of a quality equaling that of 
experienced workers cannot be expected of 
the student. Better than fair success for the 
plan would seem to be indicated by the fact 
that only this year has the first case occurred 
in which a student has been recalled from 
his position at the request of the employer. 

The graph shown illustrates the percent- 
age of the total number of graduates who 
have participated in the work-experience 


program each year since 1946. The reason- 


for the marked decline in 1952 lies in the fact 
that at least a half dozen students who were 
interested were deemed improperly adjusted, 
from a social standpoint, to participate in 
the plan. 

Next, we might mention the methods of 
special preparation that are used to help 
prepare the students for their jobs. The job 
orientation, discussed in brief in the follow- 
ing paragraph, is given to all business stu- 
dents during the first semester of Grade 
Twelve, regardless of whether or not they 
later choose to participate in the work-ex- 
perience program. It has been found that in 
practically every case of a report of less-than- 
satisfactory achievement by students on the 
job, the point of reference has been one of a 
social adjustment nature rather than of the 
mechanics of the work involved. Thus it 
has been deemed advisable during the final 
orientation period to stress the importance 
of desirable personal qualities. 

In addition to the informal class discus- 
sions, much use is made of motion picture 
films covering such topics as proper dress, 
cleanliness, good manners, office conduct, 
care of health, money matters, and good 
grooming. Much time is also spent prepar- 
ing students for interviews. Some actual 
interviews are staged with the teacher, 
principal, or guidance counselor assuming 
the role of the employer and frequently 
throwing in unexpected “traps” to learn 
the reaction of the student to various un- 
foreseen situations. Community resources 
are utilized to the utmost. Various industries 
send personnel representatives to the school 
to discuss pertinent problems of the would- 
be employees and to answer their questions. 
In addition, the Pennsylvania State Em- 
ployment Service makes available to the 
school aptitude and dexterity tests for the 
students and also registers the students in 
its employment files. 

E individual job assignment is care- 
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fully studied by the counselor before the 
student is recommended for the position. 
For the most part, the requirements of the 
job must correspond to the student’s main 
courses of study in school, which are usually 
clerical or stenographic. When an opening 
occurs, several qualified students are sent 
as applicants to be interviewed so that the 
employer will have maximum freedom of 
choice and the students will be confronted 
with some competition. 

The extent and duration of actual job 
experience in the program is limited to the 
second semester of the twelfth year. Al- 
though the plans for combining class work 
with on-the-job practice are many and 
varied, our plan releases the students from 
the morning classes and returns them to 
school during the afternoon. The schedules 
are so arranged that typing and shorthand 
classes are missed in the morning while the 
required English, problems of democracy, 
and arithmetic-filing classes are scheduled 
in the afternoon. The average time spent 
on-the-job by each student amounts to 
twenty hours a week. 

Each part-time worker must be paid the 
minimum seventy-five cents an hour pre- 
scribed by law for such work. However, 
the employers may, and some do, pay a 
higher rate. In any event and at all times, 
the utmost care is taken to guard against 
the exploitation of the student in any re- 
spect. 

It is necessary to evaluate the student’ s 
achievement while he is engaged in office 
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Employer's Rating Card 


Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Other office work 





OFFICE OF THE PRINCIPAL 
Steelton High School 
Steelton, Pennsylvania 


the forenoon for some time. This necessitates the omission of some school work in 
Shorthand, Typewriting, and General Office Practice. Will you, therefore, kindly 
give an estimated rating of the kind of work this person is doing in your office? Simply 
fill in the blanks below and return this card to us. Rate as Excellent, Good, Medium, 
Poor, Very Poor. We will ask for a similar report about once each month. 


has been working in your office during 


Hours worked per week 


Rate per hour 








work. Telephone contacts are made with the 
employer frequently by teachers and the 
counselor. Since grades are awarded in the 
business subjects on the basis of the em- 
ployer’s evaluation of student accomplish- 
ment, a rating card is provided to simplify 
the employer’s job of evaluating the stu- 
dent’s work. A sample of the rating card 
is shown on this page. 

We think that our work-experience pro- 
gram serves its purpose quite well in our 
community. We do not claim that it is the 
best plan for any given school nor that it 
would necessarily fit your needs in any re- 
spect. We are constantly looking for and 


sometimes finding ways of improving it. If 
we can make any changes that will in any 
manner help our students become better 
prepared to meet the problems and adjust 
to the situations of the world in which they 
will live, these changes will be made: At the 
present, for example, a real need is seen for 
some member of the school staff to spend 
more time making periodic checks and per- 
sonal contacts with the participants on the 
job as well as with the employers involved. 
Such an individual might better be able to 
learn the weaknesses and problems of the 
students as well as determine the needs of 
the employers. 





At the right is a list of professional books 
recommended for business teachers. They are 
all cloth bound. Each book will be sent postpaid 
at the price indicated, cash with the order. Ex- 
amination copies are not available, but any book 
purchased may be returned if not satisfactory. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





PROFESSIONAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION by Hardaway and Maier $3.00 


WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING by Andruss 2.88 


GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION by 
Dame and Brinkman 3.00 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING TYPE- 
WRITING by Lamb 


METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION by Harms 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING SHORT- 
HAND AND TRANSCRIPTION by Lamb 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION by Walters and Nolan 


METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 
by Boynton 
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Improve Your Public Relations 


by HELEN WHITCRAFT DIXON 
KENWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 
BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND 





The Business Education Depart- 
ment of Kenwood High School 
publicized the equipment, ma- 
terials, and tools with which they 
work by staging an open house for 
parents, teachers, and students of 
other departments of the school. 
Too rarely, we in business educa- 
tion believe, do parents have the 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with the business machines and 
the manipulative skills required to 
operate them. Because the teachers 
and students of our school are 
proud of the excellent equipment 
and supplies furnished by the 
Board of Education, we wanted to “show 
off”’our department to the school and to the 
local community. How was the best way to 
do this? We decided that an open house 
program, using the office practice room as a 
demonstration center, would provide the 
most natural setting for our project. 

PLANS INCLUDE LETTERS TO PARENTS. During 
the two-week planning period, the depart- 
ment was kept quite busy. Students de- 
signed and mimeographed the general notice 
that was sent to all parents, supervisors, and 
teachers. The open house program was also 
designed and duplicated by business stu- 
dents. Members of the office practice classes 
addressed, folded, and stamped 450 letters 
to parents of ninth graders in the junior high 
school. To enlist the aid and interest of the 
students in the department, a special letter 
was duplicated and distributed to each of 
them asking each student to advertise the 
program at home, to volunteer for one of the 
demonstration stations, and to submit de- 
signs for the blotters and the letterhead. 
Advanced typing students practiced 
“artyping” by preparing attractive identifi- 
cation name cards for students and teachers. 
Our final arrangements included the setting 
up of the office practice room as a demonstra- 
tion center. The equipment was arranged so 
that the greatest possible freedom of move- 
ment was allowed the visitors. 
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STUDENTS DEMONSTRATE EQUIP- 
MENT. Visitors who came to our 
open house found students at the 
various work stations, demon- 
strating the operation of machines 
and other equipment. These stu- 
dents were chosen by the business 
teachers from a group that volun- 
teered to do the work. A recep- 
tionist recorded the names of 
visitors in an appointment book 
and distributed a mimeographed 
floor plan showing the name and 
general purpose of the machine at 
each station. The operators of 
Comptometers and Marchant cal- 

culators demonstrated multiplication and 

division operations by figuring and proving 
percentages for the school’s monthly at- 
tendance reports. The Sunstrand operator 
totaled the columns on work sheets taken 
from one of the bookkeeping practice sets; 
the student at the Monroe Educator used a 
classroom problem sheet; stenographers were 
busy at the Ediphone and Dictaphone sta- 
tions typing letters and making carbon cop- 
ies. The National Bookkeeping Machine was 
demonstrated by having the sales slips from 

a bookkeeping practice set posted to state- 

ments and to ledger sheets. Visitors enjoyed 

listening to “the voice” in the earphones. 
Two students held lengthy telephone con- 

versations to demonstrate the kit provided 

by the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 

Company. This kit is an assembly of a 

speaker and two telephones. Another stu- 

dent, using the mimeoscope, drew a picture 
and made letters suitable for a letterhead to 
be used by the Business Education Depart- 
ment. This design was turned over to the 

mimeograph operator who duplicated a 

supply of pink, green, and white stationery 

for the department. Another operator also 
duplicated the complete business course 
offerings for the visitors. Other typists were 
cutting stencils of study guides for teachers 
in other departments. 

(Concluded on page 308) 
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A Short Exercise for Second-Term 
Bookkeeping Involving 


Business Forms 


In the teaching and testing of bookkeeping, 
the schools have for convenience and econ- 
omy adopted the use of the business narra- 
tive. For this reason graduates have had 
difficulty in adjusting to the job situation in 
which entries are made from business forms. 

To bridge the gap between the business 
narrative and the practical use of business 
forms there are available a number of ex- 
cellent practice sets with business forms. 
However, when time is limited, a short 
exercise is a valuable means of acquainting 
the students with the nature of business 
forms and the related bookkeeping entries. 
A short exercise may also serve as a review 
or as a test after the students have learned 
the forms and the bookkeeping entries. 

At George Washington High School we 
have used with satisfaction a short exercise 
which has the following introduction: 

“Practice exercises to develop understand- 
ing of business transactions and the proper 
methods of recording the transactions are 
usually presented in the form of the business 
narrative. The business narrative is a pres- 
entation of problems in the form of word 
descriptions. ‘The bookkeeper in business 
does not make entries from such information. 
The activities of the business are communi- 


by JAMES J. WINTON 
GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


cated to the bookkeeper on business forms. 
From the information on the business forms 
the bookkeeper learns what has happened 
and makes the bookkeeping entries. 

“In the following exercise samples of 
business forms are presented which are like 
those you would receive in a bookkeeping 
office. Of course, you would receive many 
more of each of the forms. The forms that 
follow are only samples. No transaction is 
repeated in exactly the same form. 

“It is expected that in recording from 
narrative exercises in the future you will 
keep in mind the related business forms 
shown here. Most of the forms are illus- 
trated in your textbook and have been dis- 
cussed during previous lessons during last 
term and this term. Some of the forms are 
presented here for the first time.” 

After this introduction the headings of the 
General Journal, Cash Receipts Journal, 
Cash Payments Journal, Purchase Journal 
and Sales Journal are shown. 

The transactions are presented in the 
following manner: 

(1) This is a duplicate copy of a sales 
invoice written today. 

What do we call the deduction of 40 per 
cent? Which amount shall we record? 





(Duplicate) 


Sold to: Broadway Television Shop 
$852 Broadway 
New York 81, N. Y. 


MODERN TELEVISION COMPANY 
515 West 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


No. 514 


March 8, 1954 
Order No. 512 
Salesman: Greene 
Shipped via: Truck 
Terms: 2/10, n/$0 











#417 
#521 
#721 











600/00 
500)00 
400/00 





1,500;00 
600/00 




















20000 





March, 1955 
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(2) The following is an entry in the 

checkbook. It is called a check stub. 

What was done with the check attached 
to this stub? 





No. 426 

March 5, 1954 
Radio Corp. of America 

Inv. 2/24 8,000.00 
Less 1% 80.00 7|920)|00 























(3) This is an entry in the notebook. It 
is a note stub. 
What was done with the note attached to 
this stub? 





No.: 27 

Date: March 8, 1954 

To: Philco Radio & Television Corp. 
For: Invoice of February 7, 1954 
Amount: $5,000.00 

Time: 30 days 

Due: April 7, 1954 











In all, 15 transactions are presented. The 
others are: 

(4) Purchase invoice—merchandise. 

(5) Check for invoice in transaction (1). 

(6) Checkbook stub indicating payment 
of freight on shipment in transac- 
tion (4). 

(7) Credit memorandum for purchase 
return related to transaction (4). 

(8) Notice from bank acknowledging 
collection of note and interest. 

(9) Note from a customer. 

(10) Checkbook stub indicating payment 
of a note and interest. 

(11) Checkbook stub for payment of pur- 
chase invoice (4) less credit memo- 
randum (6) and cash discount. 

(12) Duplicate of a credit memorandum 
issued for return of part of mer- 
chandise sold in transaction (1). 

(13) Interdepartment communication 
from proprietor to bookkeeper re- 
garding merchandise taken from 
stock for personal use. 

(14) Checkbook stub indicating with- 
drawal by the proprietor. 

(15) Excess activity bank charge slip 
which was found in bank statement 
received after close of the month. 

The entire exercise was duplicated on 
four sheets of 814” x 14” paper. 

As each transaction was taken up the 
related questions were answered, the ap- 
propriate journal was selected, the transac- 
tion was analyzed in terms of accounts to be 
debited and credited and the reasons for the 
entries, and the journal entry was recorded. 
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For most of the transactions the student. 
were expected to supply the information 
The illustration served as motivation fo: 
instruction as to forms not taught befor 
the use of this exercise. 

The entire exercise including the journa 
closing was completed in 180 minutes. 








Improve Your Public Relations 
(Continued from page 306) 


SOUVENIRS AND SERVICES ARE PROVIDED. 
Ditto masters for the next day’s school 
bulletin were made and passed on to the 
Ditto operator who ran them off and as- 
sembled them for distribution the next 
morning. Another student prepared a design 
that was duplicated on white blotters to be 
given out as souvenirs. 

A public stenographer was kept busy 
taking dictation from visitors and tran- 
scribing the letters. A “pen” bookkeeper 
worked on a practice set and a student at the 
electric typewriter typed annual financial 
reports. 

In addition to the work stations, textbook 
displays were set up for shorthand, typing, 
business law, business economics, book- 
keeping, introduction to business and retail 
selling. A window display of men’s haber- 
dashery was planned to stimulate interest 
in a course in retail selling. 

On the day following the open house, a 
brief letter of thanks was duplicated on the 
new stationery and given to each of the stu- 
dents who so ably demonstrated office 
practice procedures. 

OPEN HOUSE IS VOTED A PROFITABLE ACTIVITY. 
We business education teachers feel that the 
open house was a huge success, and we would 
recommend this type of publicity for other 
departments who wish to inform the public 
of their work. Among the desirable out- 
comes of such an activity are: 

1. Students and teachers have an oppor- 
tunity to plan and work together. 

2. Parents and representatives from busi- 
ness and industry become acquainted with 
the school’s business training program. 

3. The vocational opportunities of the 
school program are “pointed up.” 

4, Parents are advised of the way in 
which a part of their tax dollar is spent. 

5. Students gain additional work ex- 
perience. 

6. Seniors learn proper business dress. 

7. The business education department 
takes advantage of a fine opportunity to sell 
itself to school administrators, parents, and 
the community. 
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Curry and Piper 





Now in a New 


6th 
Edition 


STEP-BY-STEP PROCESS 


Each arithmetical process is explained and illustrated in a step-by-step manner. 
It is illustrated with an example and a detailed solution. In other words, every 
arithmetical process is broken down into its steps and is properly illustrated. 


PLANNED REVIEW FOR MASTERY 


To assure retention of the principles and applications, there is a periodic planned 
review which is cumulative in nature. Each of these reviews is planned to keep 
alive all knowledges and skills that have been learned in previous lessons. In 
addition there are special sections at the end of the book consisting of drills for 
accuracy and speed and supplementary review problems. 


SIMPLE TO COMPLEX GRADED SEQUENCE 
The instructional matter and the problems are graded 
according to their difficulty and sequence. Easy prin- 
ciples come first and more difficult principles come 
later. Easier problems come first and harder problems 
come later. To prepare students for complex problems, 
the subordinate skills and knowledges are presented 
early so that when a difficult principle is to be taught 
the student has already learned everything except the 
one new principle. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


March, 1955 
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IN STATE ADOPTIONS 


20° CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


20% Edition—By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 
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This new twentieth edition is already adopted in all states that have 
made recent adoptions, including Indiana (multiple), Kansas 
(multiple), Mississippi (basal), Oklahoma (multiple), Oregon (mul- 
tiple), Idaho (co-basal), North Carolina (basal), New Mexico 


(multiple), Florida (basal), Alabama (basal), and Tennessee (mul. 
tiple). 


PLUS 


It is adopted already for basal use in several thousand schools, 
including the high schools of Los Angeles, Kansas City, Detroit, 


Pontiac, San Francisco, San Diego, Akron, Toledo, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis. 


In many other cities it is on the approved, cobasal, or multiple list 
and is used in the majority of schools. In all states where it is 
adopted multiple or cobasal it is used in the vast majority of the 
schools and closely approaching 100 per cent in most of these states. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Dr. Puckett Appointed 


The appointment of 
Dr. Cecil Puckett, dean 
of the University of Den- 
ver College of Business 
Administration, to the 
National Panel of the 
American Arbitration As- 
sociation was announced 
by University officials. 
The voluntary national 
organization selects out- 
standing management, 
labor and business leaders 
to serve as key mediators 
of |§management-labor 
grievances throughout 
the country. 

At the same time it was revealed that 
Dean Puckett has been reappointed to the 
board of directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City. He has been named 
deputy chairman of the board for 1955. 

In confirming the appointment of Dean 
Puckett to the Arbitration Panel, officials of 
the American Arbitration Association said, 
“Voluntary arbitration has been hailed as 
the most effective method of settling in- 
dustrial disputes before they become acute. 
Competent, impartial, public-spirited men 
are essential to its continued effectiveness 
during this complicated period of labor- 
management relations.” 

Dean Pucketi, whose articles have ap- 
peared frequently in numerous business 
education magazines, has been dean of the 
University of Denver College of Business 
Administration since November, 1948. He 
graduated from Indiana State University 
in 1925, received his Master of Science 
degree from Indiana University, and his 
doctorate from the University of Colorado. 





Dr. Puckett 


March, 1955 


Ellen C. Mulgrew Honored 


Ellen C. Mulgrew, a teacher in the High 
School at Central Falls, Rhode Island, has 
received the annual Bryant College Alumni 
Award for 1954 given by Bryant College, 
Providence, Rhode Island. The award 
states: 

“The Trustees and President of Bryant College 

present this Alumni Award to Ellen C. Mulgrew. 

Your distinguished business leadership and service 

to the community is a shining example to Bryant 

students, and brings honor to our College. We hereby 
congratulate you and add our acclaim to the public 
recognition which you have received.” 

Miss Mulgrew was the first teacher gradu- 
ated in business education from Bryant 
College. She taught at the college for twelve 
years and has been a member of the faculty 
of Central Falls High School for twenty- 
eight years. She is at present the supervisor 
of Bryant College student teachers and has 
been dean of girls for the past twenty-one 
years. 


Carmichael Awarded Doctorate 


D. L. Carmichael, assistant professor, 
Department of Business Education, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, was 
awarded the Ph.D. degree at the conclusion 
of the autumn quarter by Ohio State Uni- 


versity. The title of his dissertation is 
“Teacher-Pupil Planning in Business Edu- 
cation.” 

Dr. Carmichael graduated from Ball 
State Teachers College in 1948 and obtained 
his M.B.A. degree from Indiana University 
in 1949. He taught in Broad Ripple — 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana, during the 
school term 1947-48 and since that time 
has been on the faculty of Michigan State 
College. 
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202 Century 


Typewriting 
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6% Edition 
By Lessenberry, Crawford 


In the teaching of typewriting we have moved from a situation in which students learned by accident or from 


_ their own ingenuity into a situation in which typewriting is taught efficiently and effectively with materials 
that are scientifically prepared. 


The first edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING was a book that taught students to learn by design rather 
than accident. It was a book with a plan — a book with special techniques built into it to make teaching easier 
and learning faster. 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING was the FIRST to introduce many new features. It was 
the FIRST to introduce many ideas that have become recognized as standard practice. 
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As a result of this leadership in ideas and teaching techniques, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING rapidly grew 
to FIRST place in popularity. It is FIRST in popularity and is continuing to grow in popularity — in fact it is 
used in more schools than all competing books combined — and there are many of them. 


20TH CENTURY has set the pattern and still sets the pattern. Each new edition down to and including the new 
sixth edition has included the best of the new with the best of the old. Nothing new is introduced just because 
it is new, but only after it proves to be better than something old. Nothing old is dropped just because it is 
old, but only after something new and better has been found to take its place. 
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Down through the years many new FIRSTS have been introduced and many old features have been improved, 
refined, and perfected. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas! 





Here are some of the FIRSTS that can be claimed by 20TH CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRITING. Some are new with the sixth edition; 
some are old, but still good: 


FIRST to introduce separate drives for speed, accu- 
racy, and control with special techniques to help the 
student gain these goals. 


FIRST to use the principle of dropping back to a 
lower speed, after a speed drive, to consolidate skill 
with ease and comfort and work for accuracy and 
control. 


FIRST to introduce controlled copy through 
measured syllable intensity. 


FIRST to introduce progressively more difficult ma- 
terial through controlled and progressively difficult 
words. 


FIRST to introduce accurately controlled repetitive 
use of all the letters of the alphabet and all other 
reaches after being introduced. 


FIRST to introduce a plan of continued skill devel- 
opment and skill maintenance while working on 
production and problem typing. 


FIRST to develop special drills and exercises that 
recognize individual differences in pupils permitting 
students to type at different levels of ability in the 
same class on the same material at the same time. 


FIRST to introduce a program of teaching correlated 
and related grammar and punctuation in the devel- 
opment of the total typing skill. 


FIRST to introduce detailed lesson plans to conserve 
the time of the teacher and the pupil, but still flexible 
enough to give the teacher freedom in using his own 
materials. 


FIRST to suggest a definite time for each part of a 
lesson to assist teachers in using the available time 
to best advantage. 


FIRST to introduce the scoring plan of “correct 
words per minute” which is more informative than a 
plan using arbitrary penalties. 


FIRST to introduce action typing paragraphs that 
improve typing and thinking. 


FIRST to introduce special types of drills involving 
related learnings requiring the student to make the 
necessary corrections as he types. 


FIRST to introduce calling-the-throw and calling- 
the-guide drills to assist students in reaching pre- 
determined goals in the writing of sentences. 


FIRST to apply the principle of calling the guide in 
the writing of paragraphs to assist students in 
reaching predetermined goals in paragraph writing. 


FIRST to use word count markings for lines and 
parts of lines to save time in calculating speed. 


FIRST to develop a production typing program that 
involves identifying the basic typing operations, 
building the skill on the basic operations, and 
converting straight-typing skill into a production 
typing skill in the solving of problems. 


FIRST to provide achievement tests separate from 
the textbook so that the student will be tested on un- 
familiar material. 


FIRST to introduce achievement tests that involve 
typing problems in addition to straight-copy typing. 





First Is Not Good Enough 


Just being first to do something is not enough. To be worthy of recog- 
nition the ‘‘firsts’’ must be good enough to be accepted and become 
successful — as in the case of the many ‘“‘firsts’’ in 2OTH CENTURY. 


It takes courage, imagination, and hard work of authors and editors 
for a book to become first. A book becomes the best book by leading 
in the introduction of new and better (but tried and proved) methods 


and by improving previous patterns. 


Not Best Because We Say It Is 


20TH CENTURY is not the leading or best or most popular book just 
because we say it is, but because most teachers say it is. Teachers are 


the judges — and more teachers have voted for (adopted for their own 
use) 2OTH CENTURY than all competing books combined. 
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California Meetings 


United Business Education Association, 
Western Business Education Association, 
California Business Education Association 


On April 3, 4, and 5, the San Diego Section 
of the California Business Education Asso- 
ciation will be host to the United Business 
Education Association, Western Business 
Education Association, and California Busi- 
ness Education Association at the famous 
Hotel del Coronado. 

Registration for the convention will begin 
at 3:00 p.m. on Sunday, April 8. Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry will open the convention as the 
main speaker on the Sunday evening pro- 
gram at 7:09 p.m. Social activities and 
refreshments will follow at 9:00 p.m. 

Monday morning will be reserved for 
college breakfasts. Monday morning will 
also feature two section meetings each in the 
areas of shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, 
office machines, and salesmanship. ach 
section will have a chairman, who will 
present the featured speaker, a nationally- 
known business educator, among whom will 
be Madeline Strony, D. D. Lessenberry, 
Vernon Musselman, and Edith Schnell. 

On Monday noon the Southern Section of 
C.B.E.A. will hold its spring meeting, as will 
the American Business Writing Association 
and the California Association of Distribu- 
tive Education. Monday afternoon will be 
devoted to tours of the San Diego Zoo and 
San Diego Bay, demonstrations by national 
representatives of I.B.M. Corporation, Rem- 


ington Rand, and A. B. Dick Company, an:| 
also a meeting of college business educators. 

The highlight of the convention will be 
the banquet on Monday evening at which 
Dr. Edwin A. Swanson, president of 
W.B.E.A., will act as chairman. Dr. Ken- 
neth McFarland, chosen as the outstanding 
national business speaker by the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, will give the main address. 

On Tuesday morning the fraternal clubs 
will gather at breakfasts. The morning 
section meetings will present the same out- 
standing speakers heard on Monday, who 
will cover a different phase of their subject 
areas. The convention will close with a 
luncheon at 12:45 and a_ well-known 
speaker. 

Business teachers are urged to make this 
convention week a family vacation. Activi- 
ties such as swimming, dancing, and tennis 
are available at the hotel. Baby sitters will 
be provided for those families needing them. 
For those wishing to go to San Diego on 
Saturday or to stay after the official close of 
the convention, information will be available 
on deep sea fishing trips, shopping and 
Jai Alai games in Tijuana, Mexico, the 
marine exhibit and aquarium at Scripps 
Institute of Oceanography, Palomar Ob- 
servatory, Naval installations, and other 
points of interest. 








1954 C.P.S. Examination 


Of the persons taking the Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretaries Examination in 1954, 
222 candidates passed the examination and 
will be awarded their C.P.S. certificates 
during the month of March. The total num- 
ber of Certified Professional Secretaries is 
now 582. 

Twenty-five of the 1954 Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretaries are from Texas; 19 are 
from California; 18 are from New York; 
16 are from Illinois; and 14 each from Minne- 
sota and Ohio. New York with 64 C.PS. 
holders leads in total number for the four 
years that the examination has been given; 
Illinois is second with 54; Texas ranks third 
with 52: California is fourth with 38; and 
Ohio is fifth with 34. 
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The 1955 C.P.S. Examination will be given 
on May 6 and 7. The fee for taking the ex- 
amination is $5.00 for processing (not re- 
turnable) and $5.00 for each of the six 
sections of the test, making a total of $35.00. 
The examination will be administered at test 
centers throughout the United States. 

The Institute for Certifying Professional 
Secretaries met at the Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago on December 27 and 28 immediately 
preceding the convention of the National 
Business Teachers Association. At this 
meeting Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas, was elected 
dean of the Institute and Dr. Frances 
Merrill, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa, was elected associate dean. 
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Columbia University Aids Mexico 


President Hollis L. Caswell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has an- 
nounced that Teachers College will give 
assistance to the Government of Mexico in 
carrying out a study to determine the need 
for technical education in Mexico. 

This study will cover a three-year period 
and will include phases of industrial develop- 
ment of Mexico including processing, dis- 
tribution, and management. 

The project is financed by the Foreign 
Operations Administration’s Technical As- 
sistance Program with the Mexican Govern- 
ment also contributing a major amount 
toward Mexican technicians who will partici- 
pate in the study. 

President Caswell has announced that 
Professor Hamden L. Forkner, head of the 
Business and Vocational Education Depart- 
ment, will be granted a part-time leave of 
absence to direct this important project. 
Professor Forkner has made two exploratory 
trips to Mexico and is currently working on 
plans for the over-all study. 

This cooperative undertaking of Teachers 
College with the Mexican Government holds 
great promise for the future relations be- 
tween the United States and that country. 

Professor Forkner will continue to direct 
the Department of Business Education of 
Teachers College and will carry the major 
responsibility for doctoral students in busi- 
ness education. In fact, it is hoped that 
doctoral projects in the field of business as 
they relate to Mexico may be developed. 

Professor Forkner’s activities will be con- 
cerned with recruiting a technical staff of 
consultants to take to Mexico and then 
directing them in working with technicians 
in Mexico for the purpose of carrying out 
the following major steps: 

(1) To determine which Mexican indus- 
tries have an immediate and future need for 
highly skilled employees. This will virtually 
be a “door-to-door” canvass of every in- 
dustry in Mexico, in every section of the 
country from tropical, desert and coastal 
areas to high plateau regions. 

(2) To learn the technological skills 
needed to advance the Mexican economy. 

(3) To see if the best use is being made of 
existing technical personnel. 

(4) To learn what new developments in 
Mexican industry should be taken into ac- 
count in training technicians. 


(5) To determine the technical education 
best suited to Mexico’s expanding economy. 
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Asmus Awarded Doctorate 


Ralph C. Asmus, since 
1948 a member of the 
teaching staff of the De- 
partment of Business, 
Phoenix College, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, has been 
awarded the Doctor of 
Education degree by 
Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The 
title of his dissertation 
was “A Study of the 
Phoenix College Program 
for Adults with Special 
Reference to Business 
Education.” 

Dr. Asmus received 
his Bachelor of Science degree from Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, and the Master of Arts degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He 
has taught business subjects at Oakwood 
High School, Oakwood, Ohio, and has served 
as head of the Business Education Depart- 
ment at Maumee High School, Maumee, 
Ohio. Dr. Asmus served as an officer with 
the U. S. Air Force during World War II. 

Dr. Asmus is a member of the United 
Business Education Association, National 
Education Association and Adult Education 
Association, Arizona College Association, 
Arizona Education Association and Arizona 
Business Educators, of which he is a past 
officer. He is also a member of Delta Pi 
Epsilon and is vice-president of Alpha Sigma 
Field Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 


x x 
BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 
By WHELAND and MOORE 


BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS is a practice outfit 
consisting of ten different narratives of transactions 
with the books of entry that are necessary for 
the records. 

The projects involve individuals, clubs, a dentist, 
a family, and small businesses. 

These projects may be used any time in first-year 
bookkeeping after the fundamental principles have 
been studied. Practical experience gained in- 
cludes budgeting and the use of various types of 
bookkeeping records, such as a combined cash jour- 
nal, the ledger, and special journals. 

The list price is $1.28. An examination copy will 
be sent on request to any teacher who will con- 
sider the projects for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Dr. Asmus 
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entitled ““Why I Teach.” 


enter the teaching profession. 


contestants. 





The ‘Why | Teach” Contest 


The American Legion Auxiliary announces its 1954-55 contest for teachers, 
The purpose of the contest is to encourage eligible young men and women to 


A contestant must have completed five years of teaching by June 1, 1955. 
The essays must be of not less than 250, and not more than 300, words. 


There will be divisional awards of a $50 United States savings bond to the 
contestant having the winning entry in each of the five divisions. A national award 
of a $250 United States savings bond will go to one of the five divisional winning 


Mrs. J. Pat Kelly of Birmingham, Alabama, national security chairman of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, has announced that the date of the contest is from 
December 1, 1954 to midnight of June 1, 1955. 


All entries are to be sent to the national headquarters of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, 777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 














Catholic Business Education Activities 


The Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion has planned two major national activi- 
ties for 1955: 

The Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion national convention is scheduled for 
April 13 and 14, 1955. Meetings will be held 
at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Sister Catherine Maria, C.S.J., 
chairman of the Eastern Unit of C.B.E.A., 
will be the general chairman. 

The Business Education Conference to be 
sponsored by the Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association is scheduled for August 25, 
26, and 27, 1955. It will be held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. The theme 
of the conference will be “Theology in 
Business and Business Education.” The 
planning committee includes: Sister M. 
Tarcisius, $.S.C.M., St. Patrick Academy, 
Momence, Illinois (director) ; Brother Joseph 
Konitzer, $.M., Don Bosco High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin (co-director) ; Brother 
James Luke, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota; Brother James McCaf- 
frey, S.M., Chaminade College, Clayton, 
Missouri: Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C., Chris- 
tian Brothers College, Memphis, Tennessee; 
Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., Madonna High 
School, Aurora, Illinois: and Sister M. Her- 
mine, S.S.N.D., Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Columbia Announces Working Scholarships 


The Business Education Department of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, an- 
nounces that there are a number of working 
scholarships available for graduate students 
who wish to earn while they learn. 

These working scholarships involve thirty- 
five hours of work each week in the adminis- 
trative offices or in the offices of professors. 
The scholarships are awarded on the basis 
of a twelve-month period of service and are 
worth approximately $2900 a year, including 
free tuition for as much as sixteen semester 
hours of work during the academic year. 

To qualify for the working scholarship, 
one must be a graduate of good standing 
from an approved undergraduate institution 
and possess the ability to do office work. 
Most of the positions involve secretarial 
work and require a rather high degree of 
skill. There are, however, some positions in 
selling and accounting. 

Students can earn the Master’s degree 
easily under the working scholarship plan in 
two years. Doctoral candidates and candi- 
dates for the Professional Diploma are also 
able to meet most of their requirements 
under this plan. 

Persons interested should write to Pro- 
fessor Mary Ellen Oliverio, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 





principles are applied in teaching bookkeeping. 





Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND THE INSTRUCTIONAL PATTERN OF 
TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


A 16-page booklet, No. C569, will be sent on request without charge to any interested teacher. It shows how psychological 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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Ohio Convention 


The Ohio Business 
Teachers Association will 
hold a 2-day convention 
at the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on April 
22 and 23, 1955. Mrs. 
Mabel M. Collins of 
Central High School, Co- 
lumbus, is president of 
the Association. John C. 
Frakes, director of busi- 
ness education in Cleve- 
land, is vice-president 
and also chairman of the 
general planning com- 
mittee. Galen Stutsman 
of Bowling Green State 
University is secretary-treasurer. 

On Friday, April 22, the out-of-town 
teachers may visit schools or participate in 
tours of various business organizations. 
Varied entertainment will be furnished on 
Friday evening. 

Saturday’s program will include exhibits, 
hospitality room, sectional meetings, panel 
discussions, and a luncheon with an out- 
standing speaker. 














Mrs. Collins 


Tennessee Meeting 


Dr. Theodore Woodward of George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee, and 
president of the United Business Education 
Association, will address the business educa- 
tion section of the Tennessee Education 
Association at the luncheon meeting in Nash- 
ville on April 1. 

Officers for the current year are: president, 
Paulyne Lamb, West End High School, 
Nashville; first vice-president, Mrs. G. P. 
Robertson, Central High School, Jackson; 
second vice-president, Gene Boyd, Martin 
College, Pulaski; secretary-treasurer, Wil- 
liam L. Merritt, Jr., Lanier High School, 
Maryville. 


Illinois Work-Experience Program 


The Department of Business Education 
of the University of Illinois, Urbana, an- 
nounces a new on-the-job training course for 
business teachers, coordinators, or prospec- 
tive coordinators to be offered in Chicago 
during the 1955 summer session. 

The course will consist of seven weeks of 
on-the-job experience in a retail store or an 
office with group seminars each week. The 
first week of the eight-week summer session 
will be devoted to registration, orientation, 
job interviews, and placement. Each student 
will be paid for his work on the job at pre- 
vailing rates. 

The course will carry graduate and under- 
graduate credit to the extent of four semester 
hours. Prospective students must make 
application by April 1. For further in- 
formation write to Dr. Arnold Condon, 
Head of Department of Business Education, 
9 David Kinley Hall, University of Illinois, 


Urbana, Illinois. 
. * * 


Kansas Annual Conference 


The sixth annual business education con- 
ference, sponsored by Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas, will be held on 
Saturday, April 16, with registration starting 
at 9:15 A.M. 

The theme of the conference will be 
“Practical Suggestions for Improving our 
Business Teaching.” 

Leaders of the conference will be Dr. Ver- 
non V. Payne and Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, 
both of North Texas State College, Denton, 
Texas. Dr. Payne is currently serving as 
president of the Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association. He will discuss 
“Improving the One-Year Typewriting Pro- 
gram” and “Suggestions for Improving 
Practices in the Teaching of General Busi- 
ness.” Dr. Ruth Anderson will discuss 
“Improving the One-Year Shorthand Pro- 
gram” and “Suggestions for Improving 
Dictation and Transcription Practices.” 





are provided for the problems. 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 





BASIC INCOME TAXES 
by Bower 


Provides instructional material for eight to ten units of work in bookkeeping, economics, civics, 
or general social studies classes. It is simply presented with text material, case examples, income 
tax forms, and problems. The model forms are filled in for illustrative purposes and blank forms 


List Price, 68 cents 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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Columbia University Summer Session 

The Business Education Department of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, announces two new appointments 
to the summer session staff for 1955. Law- 
rence W. Erickson, now on the staff of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, will 
conduct the courses and workshops in short- 
hand and typewriting during the summer 
session. 

Dr. Kenneth Zimmer of the Richmond 
Professional Institute, Richmond, Virginia, 
will offer a new course at Teachers College 
this summer dealing with the problems of 
teaching business subjects in higher educa- 
tional institutions. Special attention will be 
given to the case method and conference 
techniques in teaching college subjects. 

Professors Mary Ellen Oliverio and Ham- 
den L. Forkner will teach the remaining 
courses in the department. 


North Carolina Conference 
On April 23, 1955, there will be a business 
education conference on the campus of 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
North Carolina. Dr. Irol Whitmore Balsley 
will be the main speaker on the program. 


Colorado Work-Experience Program 

Business experience for graduate credi 
will be offered this summer for the first time 
by Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. Arrangements are now 
being completed to provide a limited number 
of positions both at Greeley and in the 
Denver area. 

Students participating in the program wil] 
work from June 27 to August 19. Those 
participating in this program will fill full- 
time positions for which they will receive 
the prevailing rate of pay depending upon 
the amount of experience they have had. 

Weekly seminar sessions will be held. 
Group discussions, committee meetings, and 
guest speakers will be planned for these 
seminars. The purpose of these meetings 
will be to apply this work experience to the 
improvement of instruction in the business 
subjects. 

- 7 o 


Illinois Conferences 
The University of Illinois, Urbana, and 
the Illinois Business Education Association 
are jointly sponsoring a conference on busi- 
ness education on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois on April 16 and another con- 
ference of a similar nature on July 11 and 12. 
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PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL TRAINING 


By Goodfellow, Kahn 








PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING consists of a series of six comprehensive projects pertaining 
to six different types of businesses. The student is required to keep the records and complete all 
the clerical work involved in each of these businesses. The projects do not require any knowledge 
of double-entry bookkeeping. 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING can be used in many ways in your school if you want to 
prepare students for jobs that are now available in clerical occupations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Utah Business Teachers Meet 





The annual meeting of 
the Utah Business Edu- 
cation’' Association was 
held in Salt Lake City on 
Thursday, October 7, 
1954. At that meeting 
Opal Christensen was 
elected president for the 
coming year. Miss Chris- 
tensen is an assistant 
professor in the Depart- 
ment of Business Educa- 
tion and Secretarial 
Training at the Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 

Other officers elected 
are: first vice-president, Julian Wood, Tooele 
High School; second vice-president, James L. 
Herndon, Davis High School; secretary, 
Mary Markosian, University of Utah; 
treasurer, Eva Summers, Olympus High 








Opal Christensen 


School; chairman of auditing committee, 
Joseph Smith, Lehi High School; chairman 
of membership committee, Wendell Bayles, 
Dixie College; members of board of directors 
— Byron Smith, Weber High School; Eliza- 
beth Hall, Cyprus High School; Helen 
Lundstrom, Utah State Agricultural College; 
members of nominating committee — Rus- 
sell Stanfield, Brigham Young University; 
A. W. Stephenson, College of Southern 
Utah; Merie Bosh, Granite High School. 

After the business meeting the group was 
divided into two sections. Dr. S$. J. Wanous, 
head, Department of Business Education at 
the University of California at Los Angeles, 
was guest consultant at the typewriting 
section. 

A panel, consisting of Dr. Allien Russon, 
University of Utah; Merie Bosh, Granite 
High School; and Edward Vietti, Weber 
College, led the discussion in the shorthand- 
transcription section. 








North Carolina Conference 


The theme of the Fourteenth Annual 
Business Education Conference to be held 
at The Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, on April 2, is 
“Integration of Basic Fundamentals in the 
Existing Business Education Curriculum.” 
The Keynote address will be given by Robert 
E. Slaughter, vice-president of Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-hill Book Co. 

In addition to the keynote address, plans 
are to have a panel of college professors who 
work in the field of business education. 


The conference held annually for business 
teachers from high schools, colleges, and 
business schools, is sponsored by the Busi- 
ness Education Department and the Com- 
mercial Department of Woman’s College 
and Zeta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education. 

This annual conference is the highlight of 
professional meetings of business teachers of 
North Carolina. Dr. Mathilde Hardaway is 
conference chairman. 








South Carolina Convention 


Dr. James R. Meehan, professor of educa- 
tion and director of the Division of Business 
Education, Hunter College, New York City, 
will be the featured speaker at the thirty- 
fourth annual spring convention of the South 
Carolina Business Education Association, 
which will convene in Columbia on March 
18, 1955. Dr. Meehan will address the 
Association using “Changing Emphasis in 
Business Education” as his subject. 

The business meeting of the Association 
will be held at 9:00 a.m. in the University 


Chapel of the University of South Carolina. 
Edna Lunden, vice-president, and Jacqueline 
Douglas, secretary, will be in charge of 
registration. 

The annual luncheon, followed immedi- 
ately by the inspirational program, will be 
held at 1:00 p.m. in the Laurel Hill Coffee 
Shop, 1844 Assembly Street. Reservations 
for the luncheon should be made with 
Mrs. Evelyn Pope Simmons, Secretarial 
Science Department, University of South 
Carolina, by March 15. 








A LISTING OF SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES WILL BE PUBLISHED 
IN THE APRIL AND MAY ISSUES OF THE BALANCE SHEET. 
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Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Fifty-eighth Annual Convention 


The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
April 6-9, 1955 


Theme: “Today’s Business and the 3 R’s” 


Sanford L. Fisher, 
president of Fisher Junior 
College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, president of 
the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association, has 
announced the program 
for the 58th annual con- 
vention of the Associa- 
tion, which will be held 
in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on April 
6-9. At 2:00 p.m. on 
Wednesday, April 6, 
there will be a joint 
meeting of the chairmen 
of local committees and the Executive 
Board. Registration for the convention will 
begin at 9:00 a.m. on Thursday, April 7. 

Dr. Raymon Kistler, well-known church- 
man, lecturer, author, and educator, will 
be the keynote speaker at the first general 
session of the convention on Thursday after- 
noon. Dr. Kistler, president of Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, has 
chosen as his theme, ““Teaching the Business 
of Living.” In addition to his duties at the 
college, Dr. Kistler is president of the His- 
torical Society of the Presbyterian Church, 
a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and 
Universities, a director of the Jenkintown 
Rotary Club. He has also served as regional 
director for Japanese Christian University. 
Dr. Kistler has traveled extensively in 
Europe, Africa, and Palestine. He is a stimu- 
lating, thought-provoking, and entertaining 
speaker. 

“The 5 in ’55” is the subject chosen by the 
banquet speaker, Bryan Blalock of The 
Borden Company, Marshall, Texas. Mr. Bla- 
lock is known throughout the nation as the 
East Texas humorist with “a head full of 
home-spun wisdom and philosophy.” He is 


S. L. Fisher 
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a Texas dairyman, businessman, former 
newspaper editor, and has been active in 
civic affairs. He is past president of the 
Rotary Club and has served on many 
national committees. He is known as “the 
speaker with a laugh a minute.” Everyone 
attending the convention will want to hear 
Mr. Blalock. 

Following the banquet there will be 
dancing in the ballroom until after midnight. 

Marion G. Coleman, supervisor of student 
teachers in business education, Teachers 
College, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, is the convention program 
director. The associate program director is 
Emma M. Audesirk, North Arlington High 
School, North Arlington, New Jersey. 

The other officers and Executive Board 
members are: vice-president, Estelle S. Phil- 
lips,“West School, Washington, D. C.; secre- 
tary, Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler Joint High 
School, Ambler, Pennsylvania; treasurer, 
Earl F. Rock, Central High School, Newark, 
New Jersey; board members — Thomas M. 
Dodds, Bryant & Stratton Business Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, New York; E. Duncan Hyde, 
Department of Education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Helen J. Keily, State Teachers College, 
Salem, Massachusetts; Theodore N. LaMonte 
(cochairman of exhibits), New York City 
Public Schools, Long Island City, New York; 
Donald J. Post, Post Junior College, Water- 
bury, Connecticut; Bernard A. Shilt (ex 
officio), Board of Education, Buffalo, New 
York; membership chairman, LeRoy A. 
Brendel, Beverly High School, Beverly, 
Massachusetts; cochairman of exhibits, Ar- 
thur H. Rubin, Patrick Henry Junior High 
School, New York, New York; general 
chairman of local committees, William M. 
Polishook, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; public relations chairman, 
Thomas M. Greene, Baltimore County 
Board of Education, Towson, Maryland. 

The complete program follows: 
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Wednesday, April 6 

2:00 P.M. 

Executive Board Meeting 
4:00 P.M. 

Joint Meeting, Chairmen of Local Com- 

mittees and Executive Board 

5:30 P.M. 

Adjournment of Executive Board Meeting 
8:00 P.M. 

Executive Board Meeting 


Thursday, April 7 


9:00 a.m.—5:30 P.M. 

Registration of Members (Registration 
Desk) 

Ticket Sales: 
58th Annual Banquet of E.B.T.A. 
Boston University Breakfast 
Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner 
Fellowship Luncheon 
Pi Omega Pi Luncheon 
Rider College Luncheon 
Salem Teachers College Luncheon 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Breakfast 
10:30 a.m. 


Official tour of exhibits by Executive 
Board and local committee chairmen 


Thursday, April 7 


Administration and Supervision in Business 
Education Section Meeting 


9:45 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 


Under the direction of Bernard A. Shilt, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Joseph Gruber, acting director 
of business education, Public Schools, 
New York City; assistant chairman, 
Rufus Stickney, head instructor in 
shorthand, Boston Clerical School, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 


Topic: “Planning for Proper Attention to 
the 3 R’s in Business Education” 

By the State Director — William Selden, 
chief, Business Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

By the City Director— Wesley E. 
Scott, director of commercial and 
distributive education, Board of Pub- 
lic Education, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 


vania 








Maren, 1955 


By the Business Teacher Trainer — 


Lester I. Sluder, head, Department of 
Business Education, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts 


Question Period and General Discussion 





Thursday, April 7 
Private School Administrators Section Meeting 


9:45 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 


Under the direction of Thomas M. Dodds, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Elgie G. Purvis, gas eae 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 
assistant chairman, C. Fred Burdett, 
president, Burdett College, Boston 

Topic: “Operating Costs’ — Wesley R. 
Morse, president, Morse College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 

Topic: “Registration Procedures” — 
A. Raymond Jackson, vice-president 
and registrar, Goldey Beacom School 
of Business, Wilmington, Delaware 

Topic: “Curriculum Adjustments” — 
William J. Hamilton, dean, Peirce 
School of Business Administration, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania 

Topic: “Better Public Relations” — Milo 
Q. Kirkpatrick, president, King’s Busi- 
ness College, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Question Period and General Discussion 


Thursday, April 7 
Student Teaching Section Meeting 


9:45 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 


Under the direction of Helen J. Keily, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
Chairman, Dorothy E. Hons, associate 
_ professor of business education, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; assistant chairman, Ruth 
B. Woolschlager, supervisor, Off-campus 
‘Student teachers, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, New York 
Topic: “The Student Teacher Develops 
Skills in the Three R’s — The Recent 
Learner Shares New Knowledges” 


Student Panel: 

Discussion Leaders — Teachers College of 
Connecticut student, John Nigro; spon- 
sorship, L. D. Boynton 

Shorthand — New York University stu- 


dent, Mildred Pallas; sponsorship, Helen 
Reynolds 
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Bookkeeping — Temple University stu- 
dent, Mrs. Willa Lee Toll; sponsorship, 
Frances B. Bowers 

Office Machines— Hunter College stu- 


dent, Kathleen B. Yeager; sponsorship, 
James R. Meehan 


Typewriting — Rider College School of 


Education student, Marie Galloni; spon- 
sorship, Walter A. Brower 


Social-Business Subjects — Boston Uni- 


versity School of Education student, 
Etta E. Humphrey; sponsorship, Lester 
I. Sluder 


Thursday, April 7 
Fellowship Luncheon 














12:00 p.m. 
Sponsored by private business schools 


(All E.B.T.A. members invited) 

Under the direction of Donald J. Post, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, H. D. Hopkins, executive secre- 
tary, National Association and Council 
of Business Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Topic: “Looking Ahead in the American 
Economy” — Dexter M. Keezer, vice- 
president and director, Department of 
Economics, McGraw-Hill Publishing 


Company, New York City 


Thursday, April 7 
General Meeting 
2:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Sanford L. Fisher, president of 
E.B.T.A. 


Greetings: From Superintendent of 
Schools Louis P. Hoyer by Wesley E. 
Scott, director of Commercial and Dis- 
tributive Education, Philadelphia 

Response: Estelle S. Phillips, vice- 
president of E.B.T.A. 


Music: The Choral Club of The Peirce 
School of Business Administration, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania 

Keynote Address: ““Teaching the Business 
of Living” 

Speaker: Raymon Kistler, president, Bea- 
ver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


Thursday, April 7 


Effective Techniques in the Use of 
Audio-Visual Aids Section Meeting 


4:00 p.m.—5:15 P.M. 


Under the direction of Theodore N. 
LaMonte, executive board member, 
E.B.T.A. 
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Chairman, Harry Q. Packer, state super- 
visor of business and distributive educa- 
tion, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Wilmington, Delaware; as- 
sistant chairman, Mrs. Bernadette V. 
Metzler, Business Education Division, 
Hunter College, New York City 

Film: “It’s Everybody’s Business” 

Keynoter: (To be announced) 

Panel members representing the various 
areas in business education: 

Samuel Albanese, Business Department, 
Wantagh High School, Wantagh, 
New York; J. Wade Bingeman, super- 
vising principal, Ambler Joint High 
School, Ambler, Pennsylvania 

Question Period and General Discussion 


Thursday, April 7 
Convention Banquet 


6:45 P.M. 


Presiding: Sanford L. Fisher, president of 
E.B.T.A. 


Address: ““The 5 in *55” 


Speaker: Bryan Blalock, The 
Company, Marshall, Texas 


10:00 p.m.—1:00 a.m. 
Dancing 


Borden 


Friday, April 8 
Bookkeeping Section Meeting 


9:45 a.M.—11:30 a.m. 


Under the direction of Theodore N. 
LaMonte, executive board member, 
E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Mrs. Bernadette F. Strouse, 
Germantown High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; assistant chairman, 
Mrs. Ethel Dickey, head, Commercial 
Department, Kensington High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Topic: “Teaching the 3 R’s in the 
Elementary Bookkeeping Class” 

Speakers: M. Herbert Freeman, chairman 
of Business Education Department, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey; Clifford Et- 
tinger, supervisor of motion picture 
production, Board of Education, New 
York City 


Question Period and General Discussion 
Friday, April 8 
Distributive Education Section Meeting 


9:45 a.M.—11:30 a.m. 


Under the direction of Estelle S. Phillips, 
vice-president of E.B.T.A. 
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Chairman, Forest L. Lawton, supervisor, 
Distributive Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland; assistant chairman, Aaron I. 
Hoffman, teacher-coordinator, South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia 


Topic: “How Can Distributive Education 
Apply the 3 R’s to Meet the Needs of 
Workers in a Metropolitan Area?” 


Speakers: Dorothy Foster, training direc- 
tor, Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, 
D.C.; Mrs. Gladys Bollinger, teacher- 
coordinator, Bladensburg High School, 
Bladensburg, Maryland; Lawrence E. 
James, teacher-coordinator, Cardoza 
High School, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 


Margaret Wall, teacher-coordinator, 


McKinley High School, Washington, 
D. C. 


Question and Discussion Period 


Friday, April 8 
Private School Teachers Section Meeting 
9:45 A.M.—11:30 a.m. 


Under the direction of Thomas M. Dodds, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, William C. Gordon, dean, 
Bryant & Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, New York; assistant chairman, 
David N. Levitan, president, The Levi- 
tan School, Philadelphia 

Topic: “Developing Shorthand Produc- 
tion and Job Competency” — Mary 
Butera, head of Shorthand Department, 
Goldey Beacom School of Business, 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Topic: “Developing Typewriting Produc- 
tion and Job Competency” — Helen B. 
Carlein, head of Typewriting Depart- 
—_ Strayer College, Washington, 

Topic: “Developing Secretarial Produc- 
tion and Job Competency” — Thelma 
A. Worth, department head, Peirce 
School of Business Administration, Phil- 
adelphia 

Topic: “Developing Job Competency 
Plus” — Elizabeth F. Trumper, head, 
Secretarial Science Department, Bryant 
& Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, 
New York 


Question Period and General Discussion 
Friday, April 8 
Shorthand Section Meeting 
9:45 aA.M.—11:30 a.m. 


Under the direction of E. Duncan Hyde, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 


March, 1955 


Chairman, Leanore M. Coard, head, 
Business Education Department, Pat- 
terson Park High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland; assistant chairman, Bess A. 
Lewis, West Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey 
Topic: “Meeting the Challenge of Today’s 
Business and the 3 R’s Through Short- 
hand and Secretarial Practice” 
Participants 
Secretary’s Viewpoint — Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Lenz, National Secretary of the 
Year 

Classroom Teacher’s Viewpoint — Mrs. 
Minnie Murphy, Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Philadelphia 

Administrator’s Viewpoint — Bernard 
J. McDonnell, supervisor, Division of 
Commercial and Distributive Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia 

Businessman’s Viewpoint — (Name of 
person to be announced) 

Discussion Period: led by Wallace Bow- 
man, South-Western Publishing Co. 
Consultants: Mrs. Madeline Strony, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company; Gene White, 

Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 














Friday, April 8 
11:30 a.m.—3:00 P.M. 

All convention activities are suspended 
between these hours in order that those 
who wish to attend Good Friday services 
in the churches of Boston may do so. 
The exhibits, however, will remain open. 

3:00 P.M. 

Posting of the report of the Nominating 

Committee 


Friday, April 8 
Office Practice Section Meeting 
(Clerical, Secretarial, and Machines) 
3:15.p.m.—5:0) p.m. 
Under the direction of E. Duncan Hyde, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 


Chairman, Arthur §S. Patrick, associate 
professor, Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland , 

Topic: “Meeting the Challenge of Today’s 
Business and the 3 R’s Through Clerical 
Practice and Office Practice” 

Participants: 

Teacher Trainer’s Viewpoint — Harry 


Huffman, professor of business educa- 
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tion, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia 
Administrator’s Viewpoint — Arthur L. 
Walker, state supervisor, Business 
Education Service, Board of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia 
Classroom Teacher’s Viewpoint — V. A. 
Frisch, head, Department of Business 
Education, New Rochelle High 
School, New Rochelle, New York 
Summary: John E. Whitcraft, supervisor 
of business education, New York State 
Department of Education 
Discussion Period 








Friday, April 8 
Private Schools Section Meeting 


$:15 p.m.—5:00 p.m. 


Under the direction of Donald J. Post, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Richard D. Pickett, president, 
Northampton Commercial College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts; assistant 
chairman, Littell R. Stone, president, 
Stone College, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut 

“Usual and Unusual Methods of Securing 
More Enrollments” — 


Topic: “Getting More Inquiries and En- 
rollments with Direct Mail Adver- 
tising” — Ray W. Baxandall, Dean W. 
Geer Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Topic: “Securing More Inquiries and En- 
rollments Through Use of the Open 
House for High School Students and for 
High School Officials’ — Myron C. 
Fisher, administrative dean, Fisher 
Junior College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Topic: “Securing More Inquiries and En- 
rollments Through Building an Effective 
Alumni Association” — E. Bradley 
Carnell, vice-president, Albany Business 
College, Albany, New York 


Question Period and General Discussion 


Friday, April 8 
Social Business Subjects Section Meeting 


$:15 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of Bernard A. Shilt, 
executive board member and ex officio, 
E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Paul M. Boynton, consultant 
in business education, State Education 
Department, Hartford, Connecticut; 
assistant chairman, William F. Sassa- 
man, The Community College and 


Technical Institute of Temple Univer 
sity, Philadelphia 

Topic: “The 3 R’s in Junior Business 
Training’ — Selma Conston, Merchant- 
ville High School, Merchantville, New 
Jersey 

Topic: “The 3 R’s in Economic Geog. 
raphy” — Thomas T. Ridington, Olney 
High School, Philadelphia 

Topic: “The 3 R’s in Business Law” — 
Norman L. Marcussen, Riverside High 
School, Buffalo, New York 

Topic: “The 3 R’s in Advanced General 
Business” —- W. Harmon Wilson, editor 
of The Balance Sheet, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Question Period and General Discussion 


Friday, April 8 
Typewriting Section Meeting 
3:15 p.m.—5:00 p.m. 


Under the direction of Estelle S. Phillips, 
vice-president of E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Elizabeth T. VanDerveer, as- 
sistant professor of business education, 
State Teachers College, Montclair, New 
Jersey; assistant chairman, Edward S. 
Kornblatt, John Bartram High School, 
Philadelphia 

Topic: “Reading and ’Riting and ’Rith- 
metic Taught to the Tune of the Type- 
writer Click!” 

Speakers: Nathan A. Clark, secretary and 
personnel officer, Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Washington, D.C.; 
Julie Colvin, Burdick Vocational High 
School, Washington, D. C.; Joseph 
Murray, Parkville High School, Park- 
ville, Maryland 


Question and Discussion Period 


Friday, April 8 
A Magical Evening of Friendship and Light 
8:00 p.m. 
Under the direction of Helen J. Keily, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 


In Lighter Vein — Meet our members of 
the organization, of the Board, of the 
section meetings, of the yearbook staff 

1. Light and Friendly Magic — Wally 
Bowman 

2. The Magic of Science — remarkable re- 
search results demonstrated in a fasci- 
nating way 

. The Magic of Music — Easter songs by 


college students with John Rowe pro- 
viding his magical touch on the piano 
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4. The Magic of Meeting in Friendliness 
—Refreshments — Rejuvenation — 
Recreation (Three other R’s for our 
Magical Alphabet!) 





Saturday, April 9 
General Meeting 
9:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Sanford L. Fisher, 
president of E.B.T.A. 

Topic: “The $ R’s” 

Moderator: Herbert A. Tonne, professor 
of business education, New York Uni- 
versity; editor of 1955 Yearbook, The 
Fundamental Processes in Business Edu- 
cation, Joint Publications Commission 
R—eading: (Reading Specialist) 

R — iting: (Writing Spe :zialist) 
R — ithmetic: (Arithmetic Specialist) 

Annual Business Meeting 

Election and Installation of Officers 

Drawing for Prizes (Under the direction of 
Estelle S. Phillips, vice-president of 
E.B.T.A.) 

(Note: Tickets for the drawing will be 
distributed at entrance to the ballroom 
to those wearing registration badges or 
exhibiting membership cards. You must 
be present to be entitled to a prize.) 


Saturday, April 9 
1:00 p.m. 
President’s Luncheon 
2:30 P.M. 


Meeting of the New Officers and Members 
of the Executive Board 


SPECIAL CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 
Friday, April 8 
7:30 a.M. 

New York State College for Teachers 

(Albany) Breakfast 
12:15 p.m. 

Pi Omega Pi Luncheon (Make reservations 
with Mina Johnson, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana) 

12:15 p.m. 

Rider College Luncheon (Make reserva- 
tions with Alfred Brown, Rider College, 
Trenton 9, New Jersey) 

12:30 p.m. 


Salem Teachers College Luncheon (Make 
reservations with Lucie Chiasson, State 
Teachers College, Salem, Massachu- 
setts) 


- March, 1955 


4:00 p.m.—6:00 p.m. 
New York University Tea 


5:30 P.M. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner — sponsored by 
Chi chapter of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege (Make reservations with Elizabeth 
Levy, Mastbaum Vocational-Technical 
School, Frankford and Allegheny Ave- 
nues, Philadelphia $4, Pennsylvania) 


Saturday, April 9 
8:00 a.m. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
Breakfast for Teachers College alumni, 
students, and friends. (Make reserva- 
tions with Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York) 








Pi Omega Pi Delegate Convention 


The Fourteenth Biennial Delegate Con- 
vention of Pi Omega Pi was held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on December 26-28, 
1954. Ninety delegates from 59 chapters 
and 16 sponsors, past presidents, and 
national council members were registered in 
attendance. Dr. Alan Lloyd of the Gregg 
Publishing Division of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company gave the address at the 
luncheon and was awarded the second 
National Honorary Membership. 

The new officers elected for the next bien- 
nium are as follows: president, Mina John- 
son, Department of Business Education, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; 
vice-president, Dr. Marie Vilhauer, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Central College, 
Fayette, Missouri; secretary-historian, 
Mrs. Ardath Stedman, Department of 
Business Education, North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas; treasurer, Dr. James 
Blanford, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa; organizer, Dr. Audrey Dempsey, 
Department of Business Education, East 
Carolina College, Greenville, North Caro- 
lina; editor, Willadine Rominger, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio; student representative, 
Lona Malde, Grand Forks, North Dakota; 
past president, Dr. Paul F. Muse, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Business Education, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

The next delegate convention will be held 
in December, 1956. 
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Mountain-Plains Convention Notes 


The annual convention of the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association will 
be held at the Albany Hotel in Denver, Col- 
orado, on June 16, 17, and 18. The theme of 
the meeting will be “These Things We 
Know.” Registration will begin on Thursday 
afternoon, June 16, followed by the opening 
banquet that evening. In keeping with the 
theme, the first general session on Friday 
morning will deal with the contribution of 
research to the field of business education. 
A comprehensive program of general meet- 
ings and sectional meetings is being built 
around this unique theme. 


F. Kendrick Bangs from the University of 
Colorado has been chosen general conven- 
tion chairman. Dorothy Travis, University 
of North Dakota, has been appointed pro- 
gram chairman. Agnes Kinney, North High 
School, Denver, Colorado, and Clyde 
Blanchard of the University of Tulsa are 
serving as the respective co-chairmen. 


Plans have already been made for a special 
Delta Pi Epsilon luncheon to be held in 
conjunction with this year’s convention. 
Other special features are now being planned 
and will be announced in the near future. 


Artyping Contest Rules 


Julius Nelson of Baltimore, Maryland, ‘5 
sponsoring the 17th Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest, which closes April 1. The following 
are the rules: 


(1) There is no restriction as to make of typewriter, 
color of ribbon or carbon, type of design, or size of paper, 


(2) The contestant’s name, teacher, school, ard 
address should be typed on the top right-hand corner 
of the back of each entry. 


(3) Any number of entries may be submitted, but 
each must be accompanied by ten cents examination 
fee. 


(4) No entries will be returned. 


(5) A portable typewriter will go to the entry 
ranking first. A push-button, sweeping second stop- 
watch, designed for timing typing and shorthand, will 
go to the teacher of the first-place winner. 


(6) The school submitting the best group of entries 
(5 or more to be considered a group) will receive a 
bronze-and-walnut plaque, with raised lettering. 


(7) The official Artistic Typewriting Bronze Medal 
will go to the next 20 ranking entries. 


(8) All entries should be sent flat, carefully packed, 
to the sponsor, Julius Nelson, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, 
Baltimore 16, Maryland. Entries may be sent at any 
time between now and the close of the contest, April 1, 
1955, but should be postmarked not later than that 
date. All entries from foreign countries should reach 
Baltimore by that date. 





A planned program to develop 
both speed and accuracy . . . 


ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER 


By Milton S. Briggs 


ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER is a workbook con- 
taining a series of fundamental drills and applica- 
tions. There are seventy-five exercises with cor- 
responding tests. The exercises and tests can be 
torn out for checking and scoring. The exercises 
include drill work on sales slips, bank statements, 
installment buying, invoices, payrolls, taxes, dis- 
counts, and a wide range of other fundamental 
applications. 





Self-Improvement 
System with Progress 
Charts 


The scoring system establishes 
Speed and 
accuracy are emphasized. Prog- 


grades on progress. 
The student is given a review of the fundamentals, 
then a drill, followed by a test. A suggested time 
allowance is given to encourage the development 
of speed along with accuracy. Many short cuts 
are used and adequate drill is provided on these. 


ress charts are provided. 


Exercises in Model Script 


It can be used independently or with any book. The emercises ‘and tests ate wiilt- 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 


ten in a model script as a guide 
for the student. 





Cincinnati 2 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Pennsylvania Meetings 


The annual business meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Business Educators’ Association 
was held at Harrisburg on December 28 at 
which time the following officers were elected 
forT1955: president, Morgan Foose, Neffs- 
ville: first vice-president, Renetta Heiss, 
Altoona: second vice-president, Kenneth 
Shultz, York: secretary, Edith Fairlamb, 
Reading; treasurer, William Whiteley, Read- 
ing; news editor, Mrs. Betty Huchinson, 
Carbondale. 

The main feature of the meeting was a talk 
by Dr. Thomas Martin, director of the 
Department of Business Education, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, entitled “How Can Business Edu- 
eators Teach for Democratic Living?” 
Dr. Martin emphasized his belief that all 
high school students should be required to 
take a course in basic business of some sort. 
He also emphasized the responsibility of 
skill-subject teachers to discuss whenever 
opportunities present themselves the impli- 
cations of economics and government. 

It was announced that the western con- 
ference would be held at Greensburg High 
School on Saturday, April 16, and the eastern 
conference at Bloomsburg State Teachers 
College on Saturday, April 30. 


e * * 
Theta Alpha Delta Convention 
Theta Alpha Delta will hold its first 


national convention at the Hotel del Coro- 
nado, San Diego, California, on Saturday, 
April 2. The convention will consist of a 
banquet, a program on the theme “High- 
Fidelity Performance,” and the election of 
officers to serve for the coming two years. 

The present officers are: president, 
Mrs. Alinda MacLeod, Los Angeles Junior 
College of Business; vice-president, Marie 
Curtis, San Jose State College; secretary, 
Dr. Jessie Gustafson, Los Angeles State 
College; national organizer, Mrs. Grace 
Simar, Work Experience Section of Los 
Angeles City Schools. 

Following the Theta Alpha Delta meeting, 
the members will participate in the conven- 
tion of the California Business Education 
Association scheduled for the same place on 
April 3, 4, and 5. 


New Shorthand Dictation Records 


Believed to be the longest playing com- 
mercial records ever produced are the new 
series of Herman Miller Dictation Records 
now being offered by the Stenotype Com- 
pany of California, 


Los Angeles. 


2601 Olympic, 


Pencil and machine shorthand students demonstrate 
new 16% r.p.m. Herman Miller Dictation Records, which 
play for 45 minutes per side on 3-speed record player. 
Simple disc adapter cuts 3344 turntable speed in half. 


Using the new 1624 r.p.m. turntable 
speed, the 10-inch unbreakable vinylite 
records carry 45 minutes of solid, straight 
dictation on each side. The records are 
playable on any standard 3314 microgroove 
player with the use of a simple adapter 
placed over the record spindle to cut the 
turning speed in half. The first series of 
five records, covering speeds from 60 to 150 
w.p.m. in 10-w.p.m. steps on each side, are 
suitable for any shorthand dictation. 

According to Herman Miller, the records 
are being well received in private and public 
schools in California as a supplement to 
regular classroom dictation because of the 
durability and the ease of handling by stu- 
dents. Mr. Miller adds that the very-long- 
play feature makes possible a price structure 
within the reach of individual students and 
stenographers wishing to “brush up” on 
their shorthand. : 





Cincinnati 2 





Chicago 5 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


A 20-page booklet, No. C573, will be sent without charge to any interested teacher. It shows how 
psychological principles are applied in teaching typewriting. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
San Francisco 3 





New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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A Special Report to Stockholders. (Released in 
1952.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture in color was 
produced by Dudley Picture Productions, Incorporated, 
for General Mills, Incorporated. It may be shown in 8 
minutes. 


Summary. This film presents a report of the income 
and expenses of Genera] Mills for the year 1952. 
Cartoon characters, representing General Mills, show 
how the total income of General Mills for the year 1952 
was distributed. The percentage of the total income 
used for raw materials, operating expenses, stock- 
holders’ dividends, taxes, and reinvestment in the 
business is shown in the film. The film emphasizes the 
need for corporations to reinvest part of the annual 
profits in the business in order to make better products 
available to the customer. Various products of General 
Mills, Incorporated are shown in the film. 


Recommended Use. High school classes in business 
principles and management, economics, and book- 
keeping would find the film interesting and helpful. 


Rental. “A Special Report to Stockholders” may 
be obtained from General Mills, Incorporated, Film 
Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Free rental except 
for transportation charges. 


The Future of America. (Released in 1954.) 
This 35-mm. sound-slide film in full color is presented 
by the Joint Committee of Association of National 
Advertisers and American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. The record operates at 3314 revolutions a 
minute and the running time of the slidefilm is ap- 
proximately 25 minutes. 


Summary. The purpose of the film and the book- 
let— “The Future of America” —is to help the 
individual understand and evaluate the many posi- 
tive facts concerning the changes and needs now in- 
fluencing the American scene. They are aimed to 
achieve a better tomorrow and a better understanding 
of the facts of today. “The Future of America” is 
offered as an aid in having these facts understood and 
thus accomplish a more positive attitude about our 
future. 

Recommended Use. For courses in economics, con- 
sumer economics, and basic business education. 

Sale. $30.00 for the sound slidefilm and up to 100 
booklets — quantity prices on request. Transfilm, 
Incorporated, and The Joint AN A-AAAA Committee, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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Fair Exchange. (Released in 1952.) This is a two- 
reel, sound motion picture in black and white. It may be 
shown in 20 minutes. 


Summary. This film outlines the routine procedure 
followed in buying and selling stocks in the New York 
Stock Exchange. It tells the story of how a man and his 
wife decide to invest some of the extra money that has 
accumulated in their checking account. The film ex- 
plains how the research department of the New York 
Stock Exchange checks up on various business firms to 
determine the validity of inside tips on the future of 
stock prices. How to invest your money and how not to, 
how stocks are bought and sold, and how the stock ex- 
change operates are explained and illustrated in this 
film. The film outlines the rules and regulations to be 
followed by the average American in investing his 
money in stocks 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in business principles and management, con- 
sumer economics, and bookkeeping. 


Rental. “Fair Exchange” may be obtained from 
Movies U. S. A., Incorporated, 729 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 19, New York. Free rental except for return 
transportation charges. 


Of Time and Salesmen. (Released in 1954.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white 
was produced by Wilding Picture Productions, In- 
corporated, for Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated. 
It may be shown in approximately 30 minutes. 


Summary. The purpose of this film is to suggest 
to salesmen how to plan their working day in order 
to get the most effective use of the hours and minutes 
spent in customer calls and interviews. The film out- 
lines a plan by which salesmen can add at least an hour 
a day to their selling schedule. The tools available 
to salesmen to help them plan each day are shown 
and illustrated in the film. Of course, one of the sales- 
men’s tools shown in the film is the Dun and Brad- 
street State Guide. 

Recommended Use. This film would be of primary 
interest to senior boys who plan to enter the selling 
field after graduation. It would also be of interest 
to classes in distributive education. 

Rental. “Of Time and Salesmen” may be obtained 
from Movies U.S.A., Incorporated, 729 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York 19, New York. Free rental] except for 
return transportation charges. 











On this page each month you will find a review of new visual aids that may be used in classes in business 
and economics. We do not necessarily recommend them, but attempt to give a description of them. 
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A CORONET FILMS 15th ANNIVERSARY PRODUCTION 


Do I Want To Be A Secretary? 


The new Coronet film, Do I Want To Be A 
Secretary?, shows your students the major 
factors to be considered in choosing a secre- 
tarial course in school and secretarial work as 
a career. While pointing out many different 
aspects of this fascinating vocation, this 
16-mm. sound motion picture shows the skills, 
personal qualities and educational background 
required for a successful career as a secretary, 
and provides an introduction to the principal 
duties involved in this type of work. Do I 
Want To Be A Secretary? is a vocational 
guidance film directed primarily at junior- and 


senior-high school levels, produced in collabo- 
ration with Frank S. Endicott, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education and Director of 
Placement at Northwestern University. 


Both students and adults alike are sure to 
welcome this outstanding new Coronet film — 
typical of many produced by Coronet for 
sound business and economic education. To 
learn how you may preview, purchase or rent 
Do I Want To Be A Secretary? and more than 
550 other Coronet films, write today to: 


Coronet films 


Dept. B-355 
Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

















The High School Department Head in Busi- 
ness Education. 1954. Monograph 89. By Edward 
H. Goldstein. This 80-page, printed, paper-bound 
monograph presents the basic information from a 
national study which was made to determine the actual 
duties performed on the job by good high school busi- 
ness education department heads and to establish the 
relative importance of these duties. Business education 
department heads representing fifty-three cities, lo- 
cated in twenty-nine states and in Puerto Rico, were 
consulted in making this study. The 219 department 
heads consulted represented schools with departments 
ranging from three business teachers to thirty-eight 
business teachers. The following chapters are included: 
Chapter I, Activities of Department Heads; Chapter II, 
Evaluation of Practices; Chapter III, Implications and 
Recommendations. Send your requests to South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati 2; New 
Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; San Francisco 3; 
Dallas 2. 


The Analysis of Secretarial Duties Thirty 
Years Later. 1954. By Dr. Herbert A. Tonne and 
a group of eight persons: Harold Feldman, Adrienne 
Frosch, Joseph Hecht, Dorothy E. Lee, Thelma 
Meisner, Joseph Russo, Ernest Sprague, and Horace 
Thompson. This 41-page study is based upon the 
original Charters and Whitley Study of 1924 entitled 
“Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits.” This 
study has been widely used and quoted. The work 
of Herbert Tonne and his group of assistants in this 
latest study serves the purpose of summarizing the 
significant data from the original Charters and Whitley 
Study and then compares these older data with re- 
cent studies. Price 50 cents. Order from Dr. Herbert 
A. Tonne, New York University, Washington Square, 
New York 3, New York. 


For Richer or for Poorer. 1954. A 34-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet by Mrs. Harry Sortal. 
It is designed for use as a guide by families in spending 
money wisely and can be used effectively in classes in 
consumer education. It contains twelve parts as 
follows: So the Best Things in Life Are Free, Pennies 
on the Pantry Shelf, Home Sweet Home, Wardrobe 
Wisdom, In Sickness and in Health, My Kingdom for a 
Horse, For a Rainy Day, Nothing But Death Do Us 
Part, Just for Fun, Is It a Bargain?, So That’s Where 
Our Money Goes!, Know Your ABC’s? Twelve sepa- 
rate sheets are attached for recording the monthly 
expenditures, Price $1.00. Order from Family Money- 
master, Box 67, Negaunee, Michigan. 
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Educational Catalog — Publications of The 
Conference Board. 1954. This 34-page, printed, 
paper-bound catalog is published by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, Incorporated, which was 
founded in 1916. The Conference Board is an inde- 
pendent nonprofit institution for business and industrial 
fact finding through scientific research. The Board 
conducts unbiased research in the fields of economics. 
business management, and human relations. This 
new catalog is designed to acquaint educators with the 
research done by the Board during the past thirty-eight 
years. Among the subjects included in the catalog are: 
(1) Business and Industrial Economics, (2) Collective 
Bargaining, (8) Corporate Finance and Organization, 
(4) Employee and Executive Compensation, (5) Per- 
sonnel Administration, and (6) Research and Develop- 
ment. Free. Address your requests to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, Incorporated, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


A Handbook of Small Business Finance. 
1954. By Ralph B. Tower. Small Business Manage- 
ment Series No. 15. This 7l-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet provides factual information for small 
manufacturers who desire more working data on the 
financial management of their business. It furnishes 
inexperienced managers with information that will 
help them better understand the financial operation of 
their businesses. It includes the following chapters: 
Chapter 1, Financial Statements; Chapter 2, Financial 
Management; Chapter 3, Ratios and Turnover Rates; 
Chapter 4, Banking Relationships; Chapter 5, Term 
Loans, Accounts Receivable, and Inventory Financing; 
Chapter 6, Some Current Sources of Financial Assist- 
ance for Smali Manufacturers; Chapter 7, The Small 
Business Administration’s Lending Program; Chapter 8, 
The Cash Budget. Price 30 cents. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Business Education Films 1954-1955 Catalog. 
This 19-page, printed, paper-bound catalog lists more 
than 160 titles of rental motion pictures for use in 
business education. The films are listed under the 
following headings: bookkeeping and accounting, 
business arithmetic, business and economics, business 
English, business law, consumer education, office 
machines, retail selling, salesmanship, distributive 
education, secretarial practice, shorthand, typewriting, 
and vocational guidance. Free. Address your requests 
to Business Education Films, Film Center Building, 
Suite 409, 680 Ninth Avenue, New York 86, New York. 
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IN A NEW 
5th 
Edition 





SECRETARIAL 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


By 
Peter L. Agnew, James Meehan, Foster W. Loso 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates and correlates all 
the related stenographic, secretarial, and general office skills and 
knowledge that are necessary in a well-rounded training program 
for office occupations. The separate skills and knowledge gained 
in other courses are woven into a realistic new pattern with addi- 
tional skills and knowledge. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE, Fifth Edition, includes 
several new topics with new emphasis on old topics. Some of 
these include a treatment of grooming, manner, and speech; 
handwriting in relation to record keeping; records that a secretary 
must keep in anticipation of and in preparing income tax returns; 
and preparation for the personal interview when applying for a 
job. There is an expanded treatment of air travel; more emphasis 
on how to take dictation; with appendixes on grammar, punctu- 
ation, abbreviations, spelling, addresses, and capitalization. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. ¥. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas2 
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Was His Face Red! 
“Are you Donald Vance?” he asked the young man 
beside the coat rack in the restaurant. 
“No,” was the surprised reply. 
“Well, I am,” came the frosty: rejoinder, 


“and that 
is his overcoat you are putting on.” 


A Bad Reputation 


The man of the house finally took all the disabled 
umbrellas to the repairer’s. Two days later, on his way 
to the office, when he got up to leave the street car, he 
absent-mindedly picked up the umbrella belonging to 
the woman beside him, for he was in the habit of carry- 
ing an umbrella. The woman cried “Stop thief!’”, res- 
cued her umbrella and covered the man with shame and 
confusion. 

That same day, he stopped at the repairer’s and 
received all eight of his umbrellas duly repaired. As he 
entered a street car, with the umbrellas tucked under 
his arm, he was horrified to behold glaring at him the 
lady of his morning encounter. Her voice came to him, 
charged with withering scorn: 

“Huh! Had a good day, didn’t you?” 


The More, The Merrier 
“Everybody puts his nose into my business.” 
“Cheer up. 


“I’m not complaining. 


I manufacture handker- 
chiefs.” 


Sweet Tooth 
The waitress watched as the customer put eight 
spoonfuls of sugar into his cup of coffee, and proceeded 
to drink it without stirring it first. 
“Why don’t you stir it?” she asked. 
The customer regarded her coldly, and said, “Who 
likes it sweet?” 


Wrong Diagnosis 


A man was telling about his ailments to a friend. 
“I’ve got rheumatism so bad in my left leg, I can hardly 
walk,” he said. 

“Well, that’s old age,” assured his friend. 

“You're crazy!” retorted the man. “My right leg is 
just as old as my left one, and I haven’t got any rheuma- 
tism in that one!” 
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Best Job He Ever Had 

A man was making application for employment with 
a certain industry and asked the personnel manager: 
——- your company pay for my hospitalization insur- 
ance 

“No, you pay for it; it’s deducted from your salary 

month,” he was informed. 

“Last place I worked they paid for -t,” the applicant 
said. 

“Did they give you a life insurance policy, too?” 
the interviewer asked. 

“Sure 

“Profit sharing?” 

“Sure.” 

“Three-week vacations?” 

“Yes, and they had big bonuses, and gifts for your 
birthday, and...” 

“Why did you leave?” 

“The company folded.” 


Can’t Please Some People 
A husband, complaining about the bill of fare in his 
home, was met with a strong argument by his wife. 
“What’s the matter with you?” she demanded. 
“Monday you liked beans, Tuesday you liked beans, 
Wednesday you liked beans; now Thursday, all of a 
sudden, you don’t like beans!” 


Shadow of a Doubt 
A man asked the Information operator, “I'd like 
the telephone number of Stanislaus V. Drenckevdode- 
vitskivitz at 51535 Cockatauwapua Boulevard.” 
After a pause, the operator said, ““We have a Stanis- 
laus V. Drenckevdodevitskivitz listed at 51535 West 
Cockatauwapua Boulevard. Is that the same one?” 


Story-Teller 
Mother: “Sit down, Tommy, and tell your sister a 
story.” 
Tommy: “Can’t sit down, Mother, I just told Daddy 
a story.” 
ee e@ 


Take Your Choice 


A movie star has three swimming pools. 
One has hot water, one has cold, and one is empty for 
folks who can’t swim. 
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